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RECENT DISCOVERIES IN WESTERN ASIA. 


BY JOSEPH OFFORD, M. S. B. A. 


A new French scholar is rising into notoriety for his work 
upon the extremely ancient Babylonian cuneiform texts dis- 
covered by the late M. de Sarzec at Telloh, thisis M Toscanne, 
who has published translations of the most important cylinder 
records of Gudea, the ancient ‘ Patesi” of Sirpurla.* His 
labors will be a worthy pendant to those of M. Thureau 
Daugin, and M. Fossey. who, by their works, are Sustaining 
the reputation of the French Assyriological school inaugurated 
by M. Menant and Oppert; and maintained in the direction of 
Assyrian and Elamite records by M. Scheil and Halevy. 

M. Toscanne has now presented to the Academy of In- 
scriptions his new volume, “Les Statues de Gudea, Statue J,” 
which gives a translation of the cuneiform inscription cut upon 
one of the famous seated diorite statues preserved in the 
Louvre. The memoir upon this statue text is most complete, 
comprising, not merely the inscription itself, but a dissertation 
upon the paleography of its characters and those of other 
monuments of the same era, an epigraphical description of the 
different simple and compound signs of which the text presents 
specimens, and a commentary upon such of them as are new, or 
but rarely employed; thus providing valuable help to future 
students, who with it and M. hureau Daugin’s book on the 
four hundred archaic tablets from Telloh, will be able to 
attack the new texts as they come to hand. 

In the “Recueil de Travaux, relatifs 4 la Philogie et a 
l’'Archéologie Egyptiennes et Assyriennes,” for 1904, M. C. 
Fossy is re-editing a number of Assyrian magical texts that 
have already been published by Mr. R. C. Thompson. The 
two “savants” practically agree in their rendering of the 
documents, and the tablets may now be quoted by writers 
upon magic, religion, folk-lore and such subjects, as authorites 





The great text upon Cylinder A, of Gudea giving his dream, was first published in an in- 
telligible manner by Professor Price of the United States; then by Zi n and T 
Thureau Daugin has lately given a very complete version in the Memoirs of the French 
Academy. 
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for their various theses, without fear that the statements they 
are said to offer will upon further revision by cuneiform | 
specialists be materially altered. These are other texts than 
those already given in M. Fossey’s “La Magie Assyrienne.” 

A celebrated monarch of ancient Assyria at about 1275 B.C., 
was Tukulti NinibI. The British Museum has recently acquired 
a Foundation Tablet, appertaining to an edifice erected by him, 
in splendid pre:ervation. It is being translated (and trans- 
literated) by Mr. L. W. King, M. A., and will be published in a 
book entitled the “Records of the Reign of Tukulti Ninib, 
King of Assyria.” Numerous specimens of foundation tablets 
of Assyrian and Babylonian kings are extant, notably one of 
Nabonidus, father of Belshazzar. This new example of such 
high antiquity will illustrate how the stereotype phraseology 
has been adhered to, or diverted from, at different periods. 
Mr. King will, for the purpose of presenting a monograph upon. 
the reign, gather together all cuneiform texts emanating from 
Tukulti Ninib, or referring to him, but the chief information 
regarding his times is afforded by the new document, and it 
enlighteus us, not only as to home affairs, but, as to the rela- 
tions between Assyria and Babylon. We have known for some 
time that Tukulti Ninib conquered Babylon in the time of the 
Kassite kings, and to obtain records of his reign was to receive 
information regarding a stirring period uf Assyrian history. 

The new tablet gives an account of the campaign against 
Babylon, relating how Tukulti Ninib defeated Bibeiashu, the 
Kassite King of Babylon. 

All interested in Asiatic archeology are aware of the mar- 
vellous results achieved by the excavations carried on at Susa 
(the ancient Shushan) by the French government, under the 
auspices of M.de Morgan. The antiquity and length of the 
hundreds of inscriptions found there, surpass those from any 
other site, for historical purposes. The famous Code of Ham- 
murabi, the great Stele of Naram Sin, the many “ kudurru”’ or 
boundary stones, the bronze monuments of great size, and some 
of the spoils of Babylon, and even of Greece, carried away 
into Elam, are one of the glories of the Louvre. Most of the 
inscriptions and larger objects of treasure have been published,* 
but it is not so generally known that the explorations are still 
being continued, with more success than ever 

Scarcely any information as to the results has been permit- 
ted to transpire, but at length some particulars have been pub- 
lished by M. A. Van Brauteghem, in an English review. He 
gives much knowledge of the character of the monuments 
found last year, which, he tells us, are of paramount import- 
ance because, unlike the previous fincs, which ccnsisted of 
reliefs and statues ravished from distant countries, or of those 





*See “ Memoires de la Delegation en Perse,”’ pudlies sous la direction de le J. de Morgan. 
Paris, Leroux. Tome II , Texts Elamites Semitiqves, 1900; I1]., Texts Elamites Anzanites, 
1901; 1V., Texts Elamites Anzanites, 1902; V., Texts Elamites Anzanites, 1904; par V. Scheil. 
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erected in Elam by foreign conquerors holding sway over the 
country, in greater proportion than monuments of the indi- 
genous Elamites themselves, the new discoveries are of such a 
character that their purely Elamite origin is certain. 

Preéminent among those M. Van Brauteghe.n has been 
favored to inspect, is a “masterpiece of art,”’ the bronze life- 
size statue of Napir-asu, wife of King Untash-gal, who reigned 
over Anzan and Shushan about 1600 B.C. The statue has been 
mutilated by invaders, who found it too heavy to carry off, 
the head and one arm having been broken away. It bears a 
cuneiform inscription in Anzanite, which Father Sheil renders 
as follows: 


I (am) dame Napir-asu, wife of Untash-gal. I, dame Napir-asu, wife 
of Untash-gal say: he who should take hold of my statue, he who should 
carry it away, he who mv inscriptions should destroy, he »ho my name 
should erase O king god Gal; O Kiririsha; O In-Shushinak, the great; 
may he be accursed. O Nahbhunte sublime, may he not acquire a name; 
progeny, may he not obtain (upon him?). O Beltiya; O gods great and 
powertul, may you dart.—This is the offering of Napir-asu. 


The nature of this anathema shows the origin of similar 
formulz upon innumerable tombs and relics of later ages, and, 
in particular, calls to remembrance the great insciiption of 
Eshmunazar in Phoenician, and the stele of Menepthah, in 
which he vaunts the racial extinction of the Israelites. M. Van 
Brauteghem gives this description of the statue: 


The queen is depicted standing, her elbows close to the body, her arms 
folded over the waist, bending slightly forward in most casy and natural 
attitude. Her dress is rather complicated, it consists first of a lorg robe of 
some costly stuff, studded all over with minute ring-shaped ornamerts, re- 
presenting embroidery, or, perhaps, small golden sequins, sewn upon the 
tissue; the gown has short sleeves, ending a little above the elbow; fits 
tight upon the bust and upper part of the arms; it broadens out, bell shape, 
under the waist, and is trimmed below with a very high frinye, with thick 
undulated locks forming a kind of flounce, term:nated, at the top. by an 
embroider: d strip. Below the waist, the gown is concealed halfway down 
at the back and sides under a short skirt of light fabric, plaited into straight 
channelled folds in front, s'ightly to the statue's own Ieft; a broad richly 
embroidered sash, trimmed on the right side with a thick twisted fringe, 
comes down as far as the flounce from under the folded arms. The upper 
part of this sash is doubled back at the waist, and ends with a fringe, ap- 

arently of the same material as the main one, but with locks gradually 
engthening from the inner to the outer side, thus giving it the appearance 
of a wide triangular wing, bent to the right. The inscription is engraved 
in the right corner, between the sash and the flounce. Upon the shoulder, 
a piece of jewelry, perhaps a large pin, with a seven.leaved palmette at 
the end, holds an embroidered strip—very likely also adorned with jewelry— 
which runs straight along the upper part of the arm, twisting around the 
naked elbow. The lady wears four plain bracelets on her right arm near 
the wrist, and three rings upon the annular of her left hand. The whole 
appearance of the dress is wonderfully like a modern costume, and quite 
uniike anything else in antique art. 

The artistic merits of the statue are of the very highest order, combin- 
ing, as they do, sincerity, truth to nature, and style, to a degree hardly 
known in any other piece of sculnture vet found in Chaldea, or Assyria. 
Notwithstanding the mutilations it has suffered, it presents a wonderfully 
vivid impression of life, akin.to the one one feels before those twu other 
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masterpieces of naturalistic art widely different as to time and country: the 
Scribe, at the Louvre, and the Charioteer from Delphi.* The workmanship 
is quite on a par with these artistic merits, and shows a complete mastery 
over the secrets of bronze casting. 


The statue, to prevent its being easily transported, was filled 
in with a kernel of bronze, cast inside the frame, causing it to 
weigh nearly two tons. This, doubtless, prevented Assurban- 
nipal’s plunderers carrying it away, at the sack of Shushan in 
640 B.C., and they gratified their spite by cutting off the left 
arm, shoulder and head. 

Several large bronze door steps or lintels have been found 
of Elamite work. One such, from Assyria, was published 
many years ago by the Society of Biblical Archzology; it is 
now inthe British Museum. The bronzes of the Balawat gates 
of Shalmaneser are well known, and show to what a pitch of 
perfection work in beaten bronze had been carried Two of 
the most wonderful bronze monuments of the new Susa relics, 
however, are columns belonging to some temple; one is 14, the 
other 8 feet long. They are round, with square bases, and 9% 
and 7 inches in diameter. They supported something, perhaps 
figures, or vases, the stumps of which remain, or these may be 
the dowells to secure cross beams to them. Both bear long 
dedicatory texts in Anzanite; one has been cleaned and de- 
ciphered. The inscription shows the column was erected by 
King Shilhak-In-Shushwik, of Anzan and Shushan; of whom 
long records were found in the first two years expedition. He. 

‘says he erected it to replace a similar stele which ‘ the ancient 

kings had wrought and placed in the same temple, and which 
had gone to ruin.” Shilhak-In-Shushwik was second son and 
successor of Shutruk Nahhunte, who established the supremacy 
of Elam over Babylon and Chaldea, toward the end of the 
twelfth century B. C. 

The antiquity to which bronze casting is thus carried back, 
is amazing; nothing is so endurable as bronze. Here we have 
these very columns which were cast 3,000 years ago; what must 
have been the age of those which by that date had so decayed 
that Shilhak-In-Shushwik had to cast replicas of them? He, 
in other inscriptions, gives us a list of the ‘‘ ancient kings whose 
edifices he restored.” This goes back to Idadu I., who gov- 
erned Elam in the early vears of the fourth millenium before 
Christ, approximately as far before Shilhak-In-Shushwik, as 
his era is from ours. But apparently by their needing to be 
recast, they must have been in some previous temple of un- 
known antiquity, which Idadu had in his turn restored and 
replaced them in. 

The custodian of the “ Palestine Exploration Fund”’ Ex- 
hibit at the St. Louis Exposition has during the later months 





*The absence of clothing and the cramped attitude of the Egyptian Scribe at the Louvre, 
render this parison i prehensible tome. The statuette of Athene Parithenos at Athens 
would appear to be a more suitable subject for placing alongside the Klamite Queen, to judge 
from Mr. Van Brauteghem’s description. 
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of its display fully explained and set forth the interesting 
cuneiform tablet containing some twenty partly-effaced lines, 


found at Gezer. It is what is termed a “contract tablet,” 
similar to many thousands of others which have been brought’ 


from Mesopotamia, and some from Cappadocia, in recent 
years. Numbers of them may be found, edited and translated, 
in the Rev. C. H. W: Johas’ book “ Assyrian Deeds and Docu- 
ments,” and in the two volumes of “ Business Documents ” 
from the archives at Nippur, published by Professors H, V. 
Hilprecht and A. T. Clay, for the University of Pennsylvania. 
This specimen from Palestine has been deciphered by Dr. T. G. 
Pinches, and is chiefly remarkable for having been found at 
Gezer. It refers to the sale of an estate, with houses and the 
slaves appertaining to the domain. It was engrossed in B. C. 
649, the year Assurbannipal, King of Assyria, was warring in 
Babylonia, with his brother Saosduchinos. At that period all 
such documents found in Assyria or Babylonia were dated by 
the “ Eponym,” a courtier or officer, who gave his name to the 
year; it is, however, absent from this tablet (though known 
from others emanating from Mesopotamia), which tends to in- 
dicate the deed was drawn up in Palestine, where the monarch’s 
regpal year was sufficient, and so the ‘ eponym”’ was omitted. 
The names of the pirties and witnesses to the document are 
interesting, some being Assyrian ones and others of Syrian, or 
West Asiatic, derivation. Syrian, or Aramaic, names, how- 
ever, frequently occur in tablets written at Nippur, Nineveh 
and Babylon. 

The estate and household originally belonged to one 
Musétik-aké, but was being disposed of by two persons, per- 
haps mortagees, whose names, at present, ate read as Marduk- 
erba and Abi-erba. One of the witnesses was a Hazanu, or 
city and suburban governor; a title often given to officials in 
the Tel-el-Amarna dispatch tablet. For instance, Abdi-heba 
of Uru-Salem was sucn a one. Unfortunately the name of his 
city is obliterated, as if it had remained and proved, as it 
probably would, to have been Gezer, it would decide the point 
as to where the tablet was inscribed and in what district the 
estate it concerns was situated. 

The evidence of the tablet appears to show that about 649 
B.C. Gezer had an Assyrian garrison. Esarhaddon doubtless 
secured and held all the Syrian coast fortresses before he in- 
vaded Egypt, and probably Gezer, also. Assurbannipal did 
not retain Egvpt, but he claims to be suzerain of Manasseh of 
Juhah, and the princes of Gaza, Ashdod, Ashkelon, Ekron, 
and others; in fact, the old familiar list of Egyptian tributaries 
in Tel-el-Amarna tablet times becomes that of Assyria in the 
days of Sennacherib and his successors. Gezer was an im- 
portant stronghold under the Egyptian régime, and we now see 
that. as late as 649 B.C. Assyria held it. fhe hazanu’s name is 
Hurwasa, or Huruasi, or Hurwasi, which is very Egyptian look- 
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ing. His seal, if it is the one with an Egyptian crux ansaia” 
— a sort of staff between two human figures in adoration, is 
also somewhat Egyptian. If so, he may have been a descend- 
ant of some of the Egyptian officials of centuries before As- 
surbannipal’s age. 


ia 
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RUINS OF THE MESA VERDE. 


ANCIENT CITIES OF THE CLIFF-DWELLERS EXPLORED. 





BY DR. A. H. THOMPSON. 


Forty miles west of Durango, Col., on the line of the Rio 
Grande Southern, a branch ‘of the Denver & Rio Grande rail- 
way system, lies the prosperous little town of Mancos, nestling 
at the foot of the La Platte mountains and at the head of the 
Mancos valley, where the Rio Mancos flows off to the south 
into the San Juan, on its way to the Pacific ocean. To the 
south of Mancos rises the Mesa Verde, a flat-topped mountain 
extending away to the south, which is cut and gashed by cafions 
and valleys with steep and precipitous sides which have been 
washed out by ancient torrents—for these floods must have been 
very ancient, as the whole country is now devoid of rain, and 
water is a very precious article. It lies under the burning sun 
a barren land. for only through irrigation can anything be 
grown at all. 

These steep walls of the cafions have been washed out into 
shelves where the strata is soft, and in these shelves in the cliffs 
an ancient people built their habitations, for the purpose, evi- 
dently, of refuge and defense. There are many of these dwell- 
ings in the cliffs of the Mesa Verde and throughout the valley 
of the San Juan river, extending as far as the great cafion of 
the Colorado river. These cliff dwellings have been of great 
interest to the archzologist, and have been frequently visited 
and written about in government ieports and magazines, until 
they have become one of the most famous interests of Ameri- 
can archeology. Many relics have been taken from the ruins 
by explorers and pot hunters, and much injury has been done 
to the ruins by these vandals. But they are being somewhat 
protected now and a movement is on foot to have this region 
set apart as a national reservation for the preservation of this 
priceless remains of a long-vanished and mysterious race. 

Mancos is the starting place for visitors to go to see the 
ruins, and under the efficient care of Mr. C. B. Kelly, the guide 
to the ruins, the trip is accomplished easily and comfortably. 
It used to be necessary to ride over the mountains and cafions 
of the Mancos valley for thirty miles to the ruins, which was 
vety tiresome and exhaustive. Now, however. the traveler is 
driven around the head of the Mesa to the level of Montezuma 
valley on the west, and for twenty miles down its dry and dusty 
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bottom. Then a turn is made into a cafion, the wagon and 
harness is left at a camping place, the horses are saddled and 
the supplies packed on the indispensible pack horse. This in- 
telligent animal takes the lead up the trail, and, following on 
horseback, we mount up the steep trail that leads to the top of 
the mesa. This trail is steep and tortuous and tries the nerve 
and endurance of the tenderfoot. But his pride comes to his 
support, and however fearful he may be at the sight of great 
chasms far below and only a narrow path for the horse, this 
faithful and sure-fuoted animal carries him safely through 

As we mount higher and higher, the broad Montezuma val- 


ley spreads far toward the horizon on the west, where rise the © 


San Miguel mountains, the La Plata.range to the eastward and 
Mount Wilson and Dolores and Lone Cone peaks pointing sky- 
ward. It is a most wonderful view, for in the clear dry air, the 
mountains are beautiful and impressive. At last we reach the 
top of the Mesa and strike off toward the cafions of the ruins. 
At first we go over hills and valleys, and before plunging down 
into the green forests of pifion and cedar which give the Mesa 
its name, we see away off to the southeast the flat top cut by 
cafions which contain the ruins. Then we go down into the 
trees, and for nine long, weary miles, under the burning sun, 
follow the trail through the pifion and gnarled cedars, keep- 
ing watch of the jagged limbs and needled branches that pro- 
ject over the trail, and in it all enjoying the glorious air and 
soaking up sunshine and oxygen. 

The air is so exhilarating, the views of the distant moun- 
tains so entrancing and wonderful, that we forget the fatigue, 
and, before We know it, appear at the comfortable cabin at the 
head of the Spruce Tree Cafion. The cabin is placed on the 
side of the cafion, just opposite one of the most important 
group of ruins, known as the Spruce Tree House, of which we 
have a good view. This ruin is about thirty feet from the top 
of the cliff, on a broad shelf made by the washing out of a sott 
stra'a of clay or rock, and the top and bottom rocks of hard 
stone remain. The houses are built against the rocks behind 
and above, and are perfectly protected by the over-hanging 
cliff above. The rooms are small and low, the most of them 
not over five feet high and ten feet square, giving the impres- 
sion that the Cliff-Dwellers must have been a very small peo- 
ple There is the inevitable round room, or estufa, which we 
know from the customs of the Pueblo Indians of to-day (who 
were probably descended from the same stock as the Cliff- 
Dwellers) was the center of the ceremonial system, and also 
the club house of the men. There were, indeed, the remains 
of several estufas in each of the groups examined, which prob- 
ably belonged to different clans or ceremonial societies. The 
Spruce Tree group was better preserved than any of the others, 
and more complete rooms were found here. In the others the 
walls had settled more from the roof and the outer rooms had 
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fallen down the cliffs or been thrown down by the vandals, the 
pot relic hunters. Indeed. the government exploring parties 
are not altogether blameless in this matter, for they have been 
too careless and destructive. 

’ After a good night’s rest in the comfortable beds in the 
cabin, and an appetizing breakfast, we started off across the 
Mesa to the Cliff Cafion, four miles away, to see the famous 
Balcony House, Tying the horses, we descended 200 feet or 
more to the ruins, and then had to climb up dangerous and 
difficult places with the aid of a rope and the steps cut in the 
rocks by the cliff people. These steps are nearly weathered 
out now, so that the climbing was exciting and rather teriify- 
ing to a timid tenderfoot.. Bat we made it all right, and were 
well repaid for the effort by the exceedingly interesting re- 
mains discovered. These ruins are the most extensive, being 
300 feet long at least, having two small towers in good condi- 
tion, several estufas and some painted walls, But the destruc- 
tion had been considerable from the settling and vandalism, 
and unless something is done speedily the whole structure will 
fall 1,500 feet into the deep cafion below. The ruins had been 
well dug over by explorers and many mummies, pottery and 
other relics taken out for exhibition at the Chicago Wor!d’s 
Fair, and are now in the Field Columbian Museum. All of 
these ruins had been rifled for this exposition. Much bri ken 
pottery was found around, but no whole pieces. These had 
been carried off. Some yucca threads and bits of fur or fea- 
ther mantels were found in the dust, as well as corn cobs and 
bits of human and other bones, but nothing of any account. 
The Balcony House is so named from a narrow projecting 
balcony on one of the houses, much too narrow for us to be 
comfortable and safe on, but it must have been large enough 
for a small people. This group was surprisingly interesting 
and exceeded the printed descriptions. We felt amply repaid 
for the danger and difficulty of reaching it. 

Returning to the top of the cliff, we rode a short distance 
over to the famous Cliff Palace which has been described and 
pictured so much. The descent to this ruin was also exciting 
and dangerous, but it well repaid us for the trouble. The group 
is quite extensive and has several rooms ir good condition, as 
perfect as if abandoned yesterday. The houses were two and 
three stories high in places, as they were in the other groups 
also. These three groups are the best in the region and are 
characteristic. So that the visitor can feel that he has seen as 
much as can be seen anywhere of the cliff ruins. 

There were many small houses of one room, perched in 
niches in the cliffs, many of them quite inaccessible ow, that 
we did not visit. There are many hundreds of these through- 
out the region, but they are not of much interest as compared 
with the larger groups. 











MYTHOLOGY OF THE PLAINS’ INDIANS. — 
BY C, STANILAND WAKE. 


The term “ mythology,” as here used, is intended to cover 
the whole ground of belief as to man’s relation to the world 
powers and his fellow creatures, especially as evidenced by his 
legends or traditional stories and his ceremonial rites, in dis- 
tinction to its more limited classified usage. In this restricted 
sense, Indian story has comparatively little to do with myth- 
ology, which is not surprising, if we accept the statement of 
Captain W. P. Clark,* that “ the belief of the Indians, though 
something like that of the ancient Greeks, had not crystallized 
into such shape that names were given for a definite number of 
superior, and an indefinite number of inferior, guds, but the 
forces of nature worked for them good or evil; 7. ¢., good luck 
or bad luck.” The forces of nature under this aspect are often 
personified, in the sense of being spoken of as persons, but 
usually they are nameless, except by reference to the locality 
they are supposed to represent, or the quality they particularly | 
exhibit. But the mysterious agents with whom Indian story 
deals are often not natural “forces.” They more commonly 
belong to the animated world, which includes animals and 
plants, and even that which we regard as inanimate objects, as 
well as human beings, and monsters who belong to any of these 
categories. Now, the marvellous incidents related of these 
** personages,” who are all endowed with the power of speech, 
like human beings, are purely mythical, that is, are the out- 
come of imagination, as, indeed, usually are the actors them- 
selves as particular individuals. Hence the whole body of 
beliefs exhibited in the traditional stories of the Indian tribes 
may be regarded as coming within the term “mythology” in 
its widest sense. 

The most remarkable feature of these stories is the wide 
extension given to the use of the word “man” or “person,” 
and it will be proper to consider whether the Indian view can 
be brought within Tylor’s Amitmism, which has come to be re- 
garded as ‘the groundwork of the Philosophy of Religion, 
from that of savages up to that of civilized men.” That we 
may be clear as to what is intended by this theory, we will 
quote Mr. Tylor’s own words. Hewrites:¢ “It is habitually 
found that the theory of animism divides into two great dogmas, 
forming parts of one consistent doctrine; first, concerning souls 
of individual creatures, capable of continued existence after 
the death or destruction of the body; second, concerning other 





°“ The Indian Language’”’ (1885), page 190. 
t “* Primitive Culture,” Vol. 1., page 38s. 
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spirits, upward to the rank of powerful deities.’ As to the 
origin of the idea of soul, we are not here concerned, nor yet 
with its nature, actual or supposed. What we have to consider 
is the opinions entertained as to the relation between man and 
other creatures who have souls, and who, according to primi- 
tive notions, include everything animated, and also every inani- 
mate object. Speaking with reference to the doctrine of trans- 
migration, Mr. Tylor remarks: “ The lower psychology, draw- 
ing no definite line of demiicatidn between souls of men and 
of beasts, can at least admit without difficulty the transmission 
of human souls into the bodies of the lower animals.” The 
author refers to instances of Indians believing that the spirits 
of their dead enter into bears, a fancy which appeais to form 
the basis of the elaborated systems of transmigration found in 
Eastern religions. Ata later page, however, Mr. Tylor states, 

that the similarity of the human and animal soul does not 
actually suggest the idea of a man’s soul transmigrating into a 
bzast’s body. He, therefore, refers to the origin of the con- 
ception of soul in general, saying: ‘As it seems that the first 
conception of souls may have been that of the souls of men, 
this being afterwards extended by analogy to the souls of ani- 
mals, plants, &c., so it may seem that the original idea of trans- 
migration was the straight-forward and reasonable one of 
human souls being re-born in new human bodies, this notion 
being afterwards extended to take in re-birth in bodies of ani- 
mals, and so forth.”’ 

It may be observed on this point, that, so far as the North 
American Indians are concerned, the idea of re-incarnation is 
confined almost entirely to infants, or at least to persons who 
have lived only a few years, and that where it is otherwi-e, it 
is very seldom that the souls of dead human beings are sup- 
posed to have been re-born in animal forms. Nevertheless, it 
may be true that the original conception was, as Mr. Tylor sug- 
gests, that of the souls of men, a notion which would require 
that at first man distinguished between himself and the other 
animated creatures which he came into contact with, endowing 
himself with a superior nature to the animal and the plant, 
allo ving these a soul only after he had co ne to recognize a 
conmunity of their nature with his own. This notion is con- 
firmed by another passage which we will give in Mr. Tylor’s 
own words. He says: “It seems as though the conception of 
a human soul, when once attained to by man, served as a type: 
or model on which he framed not only his ideas of other souls 
of lower grade, but also his ideas of spiritual beings in general, 
from the tinest elf that sports in the long grass up to the 
Heavenly Creator and Ruler of the World, the Great Spirit.” 
{op cit.ii., 100.) The supposition is, that man, at some stage 
of his mental development, formed ‘the conception of a soul, 
which he thought was possessed only by himself and his fellow- 
men, and that afterwards he ascribed souls of inferior grade to 
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animals and plants, and at a still later stage to inanimate ob- ~ 
jects. According to this view, the great physical activities of 
mature were probably the last to be included among living 
agencies. 

Now, whether there is any evidence of the human mind 
having gone through this formal process, may be questioned, 
and it may be doubted whether such a process was really 
necessary; or, at all events, whether man having once come to 
the possession of the idea that he is a voluntary agent, it was 
necessary for him to proceed further before ascribing to ani- 
mals, at least, t.e same kind of mental activity he himself 
possessed. Such an idea may well have been entertained long 
‘before any definite conception of “soul” was formed. The 
practical bearing of this distinction is, that when man came to 
think of himself as having a soul, that is, an entity capable of 
living detached from the material body, he would at the same 
time ascribe souls to animals as well. In fact, primitive man 
never would make any distinction as to nature, between himself 
and his fellow creatures; all of which he would regard as be- 
ings mentally like himself, that is, as voluntary agents, how- 
ever much they might differ in their form or physical appear; 
ance. Judging from the stories current among the American 
Indians, indeed, we may go further and say that primitive man 
would not only look upon animals as differing only in form 
from himself, but that if he thought of himself as man, he 
would think of other creatures also as men. It is quite pos- 
sible that the authors of those stories*regarded animals as 
having originally been men, who either had power to assume 
the animal form or were subsequently transformed into ani- 
mals. We shall have occasion at a future time to refer to these 
stories in detail, and, therefore, will here only give a quotation 
bearing on this point from Mr. James Teit’s account of the 
Thompson Indians of British Columbia. This writer, after 
referring (p. 337) to the “ transformers ” who travelled through 
the world, the greatest of whom was the Old Coyote, remarks: 
‘“‘The beings who inhabited the world during the mythological 
age, until the time of the transformers, were called spéta’ki, 
They were men with animal characteristics. They were gifted 
with magic, and their children reached maturity in a few 
months. They were finally transformed into real animals.” 

The traditional stories of all the Indian tribes speak of cer- 
tain animals as being endowed with mysterious or magical 
powers, which they bestow on favored human beings, and such 
animals can hardly have been regarded as having souls of in- 
ferior grade to that of man. Moreover, not onlv could men 
and certain animals intermarrv and have children, but the man 
could be transformed into an animal, or the reverse, without 
difficulty, showing the intimate association of one with the 
other. There were similar ideas connected with plants and 
rocks, and even with the wind and the water, although the 
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latter is usually regarded as tenanted by the water monsters, 
rather than as being this creature. Yet there are indications 
of the fundamental idea that under certain conditions, as in 
the case of running streams, the water itself is regarded as 
alive and able to assume an animal form. The water monster 
assumes different appearances in the stories of different tribes 
and is often spoken of as a serpent. The serpent, again, is 
said to be able to assume human form, and occasionally human 
beings are themselves transformed into serpents. Moreover, 
the water monster may have a human wife, showing that it can- 
not be dissociated from other animals when considering the 
question of origins. 

The legitimate conclusion to be drawn trom the above 
_ feasoning, is that if the phrase Animism is to be retained as 
denoting the fundamental ideas of the philosophy of religion, 
it must be restricted to the sense of “animated’ or “alive,” 
excluding the conception of a soul, or entity separable from 
the material body. That life is due to the possession of a soul 
may be a fact, but it would take mankind many generations 
before he came to the recognition of the fact, even after he 
had developed language sufficiently to give the conception 
form. Long before this occurred, however, man would be able 
to form the notion that the creatures about him differed from 
himself only in appearance and mode of activity. Nature was 
thus regardéd by primitive man as alive, just as he himself was 
alive, and as governed in its activities by the same motives as 
those which led to Ris own peculiar conduct. Hence,;s he 
was a man, although he was not yet able to frame the propo- 
sition, “I am a man,” all other creatures must be men, that is 
like beings to himself, and, therefore, Humanism, rather than 
Animism, would be the proper term to apply to the earliest 
stage of man’s religious development. This conclusion is con- 
sistent with what we know as to the system of totemism, which 
is so widely spread among the North American Indians. Thus, 
they see no impropriety in claiming as ancestors the animals 
after whom their clans are named; even though, as Le Jeune, 
quoted by Mr. Tylor, says “all the animals of each species have 
an elder brother, who is as it were the principle and origin of 
all the individuals,” and is “ marvellously great and powerful.” 
A later notion, probably, is that each species of animals has its 
archetype in the land of souls, which animates all individuals 
of that species. This notion may be extended to plants and 
‘and inanimate objects, as we can see from the opinions credited 
to the heathen Finns by Castrén. According to their belief, 
“every object in nature has a ‘haltia,’ a guardian deity or 
genius, a being which was its creator and henceforth became 
attached to it. These deities or genii are, however, not bound 
to each single transitory object, but.are free personal beings 
which have movement, form, body, and soul. Their existence 
in no wise depends on the existence of: the individual objects, 
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for although no object in nature is without its guardian deity, 
this deity extends to the wnole race or species. This ash tree, 
this stone, this house, has indeed its particular ‘haltia,” yet 
these same ‘haltia’ concern themselves with other ash-trees, 
stones and houses, of which the individuals may perish, but 
their presiding genii live on in the species.” An extension of 
this notion would give a general “haltia” for all things, in- 
cluding man as well as animals, and thus furnish a fitting basis 
for the system of totemism, of which few traces are to ‘be 
found, however, in the traditional stories of many Indian tribes. 

The native mind has an innate tendency to humanize nature, 
if we may judge from the myths and tales with which the 
Indians entertain one another, and which enter into their cere- 
monial life. These are divisible into several classes, accordin 
to their contents, the most important being the stories which 
may be properly termed “myths” in the restricted sense of 
the term. Thes- have to do with the origin of the race or tribe, 
of its ceremonial lodges and the rites performed there or else- 
where in connection with ceremonial observances, and of the 
tribal societies, and the “medicines” or mysteries belonging 
to them. Many stories of this class are intimately associated 
with the religious ceremonies, many of which may have origi- 
nated in the desire to exhibit in action the incidents of such 
stories and the motives embodied in them. Such must have 
been the case where a tale relates to the actual giving of'a 
ceremony or lodge to the people, and its consequent adoption. 
There are numerous stories of this character, and there are 
many others which are closely interwoven with the ceremonial 
observances in various lodges. In the elaborate account by 
Dr. George A. Dorsey of the Arapaho Sun Dance, reference is 
made to many of the most characteristics legends given in the 
*‘ Traditions of the Arapaho” collected by Dr. Dorsey and Dr. 
Alfred L. Kroeber. The ceremonies thus throw light on the 
meaning of the stories, which appear to be largely symbolic, 
in the sense that the ideas they contain are not always on the 
surface of the narrative. There are esoteric references bearing 
on the general idea, which often relates to some aspect of re- 
productive activity. The intimate connection between such 
stories and the ceremonies, justifies the quotation of the fol- 
lowing passage from the “ Mythology of Tusayan Altars,” by 
Dr. Walter Fewkes, in relation to Hopi Katcina celebrations. 
He says: 


I have shown that the most prominent symbols and figurines on several 
Tusayan altars of widely different societies refer to the sun, rain-clouds, and 
the fertilization, growth, and maturity of corn. Masked performers repre- 
sent supernaturals connected with the production of the latter. The cere- 
monial acts about the altars or in the public exhibitions have one intent, to 
affect the gods who control these necessities. In their complicated rites, 
the priests believe they can do this by reproducing ancestral ceremonies, 
and are guided in there presentation by current legends. Personifications, 
masked or unmasked, are, therefore, introduced that the performance may 
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be more realistic—a more accurate reproduction of the ancient. This feel- 
img is’essentially the reason why the priests are so conservative, and why, 
unable to explain the reason why they perform certain rites in certain ways, 
they respond when pressed for explanations: “ We make a!tars, sing our 
‘ gongs, and say our prayers in this way because our old people did so, and 
surely they knew how to make the rains fall and the corn grow” ; hence the 
reason, also, that they invariably, when asked to explain the meaning of 
their ceremonies, repeat the story of an ancestral or culture hero, who 
visited strange lands, where they learned rites powerful to bring rain and 
make corn grow, and returning with their knowledg:: taught them to their 
kindred, and as time passed were divinized and worshipped, 


With the hunting tribes it is the bringing of the buffalo or other 
game, instead of the growing of the corn, but otherwise the 
ideas embodied in the myths are much the same. 

With the myths must be classed stories in which a youthful 
hero, sometimes accompanied by his brother, performs marvel- 
lous’ exploits, usually the killing of monsters who infest the 
country, on the principle of the dragon slayers of the Old 
Worl.!, or, shall we say, Jack-the-Giant-Killer. Another hero 
of a different character may be given a class to himself.. He 
appears under different names among the various Indians of 
the Great Plains, being known to the Arapaho as Nih ncan.* 
The 16le of this sly “ monster of evil” is often taken by the 
Coyote, and then this class of tales are known as “ Coyote 
stories.” Allied to them are amatory stories, all more or less 
indecent. Occasionally, however, we meet with tales of pas- 
sion, which must be classed rather with stories that have a 
moral tendency. These are not uncommon, although they bear 
a smal! proportion to hose of the “Coyote” class. Probably 
the love of the marvellous has originated another series of 
tales, while the remainder may be classed as explanatory of 
some form or feature of phenomenal life, unless we make of 
animal stories, of which there are many, a division by them- 
selv-s. The explanatory feature enters, however, into many 
stories which are otherwise classed, and it is not improbable 
that explanation has formed the most important factor in the 
origin and development of folk-lore. The Indian is very 
observant and anything very striking, curious, or peculiar, 
quickly attracts his attention. Like a true “child of nature,” 
he seeks, moreover, for an explanation of what he observes, 
and hence we find in his stories explanations of many of the 
phenomena of nature, from the greatest to the smalle-t within 
his range of vision Hence, we have the Thu»der-dird. the 
Lightning snake, the Wind maiden, the Snow (White) Ow/, the 
Water Monster. On the other hand, we see accounted for 
peculiarities in the features, coloring, or gait of certain ani- 
mals, and also for more general facts, as the existence of cer- 
tain animals in special localities. The question of origins ap- 
pears to have always excited the curiosity of the Indian mind. 
Eccentricity of conduct in individuals, real or mythical, is ex- 
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pidined either by some peculiarity of birth, or by gift of special 
powers, derived usually from some animal or bird, but it may 
be from the sun, the moon, or other power of nature. lhe 
origin of mankind and also of particular tribes, as well as of 
organizations within the tribes, is given, and why men die is 
explained in true Indian fashion. A good reason why men 
should not all continue to live is found in the fact that, if they 
were to do so, the earth would not be large enough to hold 
them; but the assigned reason for their dying is usually that 
the Coyote, or some other personage, threw a stone into water 
and the stone sank instead of floating. 

Although so much in Indian story is explanatory, it must 
not be thought that the explanation is true. Like all other 
primitive peoples. the Indians are creatures of the imagination. 
They observe a fact, but as they know little, if anything, of 
cause and effect, they have to invent the reason, if they desire 
to account for it. Hence, their stories may be regarded: as 
giving a view of their own minds rather than of nature itself. 
They are imaginations about natural phenomena, origins, inci- 
dents, rather than actual explanations, which require a knowl- 
edge of nature’s laws, of which the stories show the Indian 
mind to be intensely ignorant. Thus, his view of nature is 
purely subjective, a projection of his own mind; which accounts 
for his endowing all external activities and even inanimate ob- 
jects with human personality. There is nothing peculiar, how- 
ever strange it may be to us, in speaking of the sun and moon 
as young men, or of the constellations or separate stars having 
been human beings on earth, before taking their place in the 
heavers, Other peoples have done the same, an: there are 
families in India who still claim descent from the sun or moon. 
But the stories of the American Indians show this race to be 
much less advanced in culture than the lowest class of Hindus, 
or any of the peoples of Southern Asia. His ideas belong to 
a more primitive culture area, such as is to be found in Siberia, 
or on the continent of Australia, where a totemic system simi- 
lar to that of the Indian tribes has been developed, and the 
adjacent islands of Melanesia, or further north in Borneo and 
New Guinea. 

The question may now be asked whether the American 
Indian has himself invented the stories he now possesses, or 
whether he has acquired them from a foreign source. That 
many of them are of native origin cannot be denied. Captain 
Clark has a suggestive remark on this point. He says:* 


Some tribes have regular story-tellers, men who have devoted a great 
deal of time to learning the myths and stories of their people, and who 
possess, in addition to a good memory, a vivid imagination. The mother 
sends for one of these and, having prepared a feast for h'm, she and her 
little ‘brood ” who are curled up near her. await the fairy stories of the 
dreamer, who, after his feast and smoke, entertains them for hours. Many 





® Op. Cit., Art. “ Child,” p. rog. 
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of these fancifal sketches or visions are interesting and beautiful in their 
rich imagery, and have been at times given erroneous positions in ethno- 
logical data. 

Possibly such a case as this may have been the occasion of 
the protest made by a Northern Arapaho against “ the incorrect 
relation of traditions by the Southern Arapaho and Cheyenne.”* 
However this may be, undoubtedly the incidents and coloring 
of many of the stories show them to be native, although per- 
haps not of local origin, and some of them, in their dressing 
at least, to be very modern. The Indians themselves often 
distinguish between old and new stories in their narration; as 
the folk-tales of Europe begin with “ Once upon atime.” The 
wide spread of many of the stories, shows either that these have 
been derived by one tribe from another, or that they have been 
carried by the tribes from their common home in the past. 
That tribes borrow songs. and ceremonies from each other, is 
well known, and probably, therefore, they also. borrow stories, 
it, indeed, these are not carried from tribe to tribe by regular 
story tellers. Throughout the Mohammedan world popular 
tales are disseminated in this way, professional story tellers 
finding their way from Constantinople to Mohammedan cen- 
tres in Western Africa. This dissemination may be facilitated 
by the use of a common language, but that this is not always 
necessary is shown by the fact that many of the popular tales 
current in Europe have been borrowed from Buddhist sources, 
transmitted somewhat in writing, but not altogether so. Mr. 
Cushing relates that on his second visit to Zuni he was amused 
to hear, put into native form, a story which he had himself told 
on his previous visit, its identity being maintained, however, by 
its Italian references. Apart from isolated cases of this kind, 
it would probably be very difficult to point out any particular 
Indian story as identical with one from the Old World. But, 
none the less, there are many incidents in Indian folk-lore that 
can be paralle:ed by reference to that of other countries, and I, 
for one, shall not be surprised if, after proper analysis and com- 
parison, a close connection is not shown between them. 





* See the “‘ Traditions of the Arapaho,’’ by Drs. George A. Dorsey and Alfred L. Kroeber 
(1903) page 207, note. 
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THE CONSTELLATIONS AND THEIR HISTORY. 


BY STEPHEN D. PEET. 


We have spoken of the zodiac and its relations to the myth- 
ology which prevailed in ancient times. It is plain from the 
records of the past that this was known at a very early period 
among the nations of the East, and may have been known 
among the tribes of this continent, though there is much un- 
certainty in reference to that. As to the constellations which 
appear in the sky, and are known to nearly all civilized races, 
there is also uncertainty. It is true that they have been recog- 
nized in the sky by many generations, but when or by whom 
they were traced is unknown. Lockyer, the great astronomer, 
has written concerning them and has described those which 
were placed around the polar star and never set, and has given 
us a star map which represents their precessional movement 
from the year 5000 B.C. to the year.2000 A. D. In this map 
we recognize the Great Serpent or Draco, also Ursa Minor and 
Ursa Major; the Polar Star being in the tail of Ursa Minor, so 
that it can be easily recognized. 

It is very remarkable that the constellations give to us a 
record of the state of civilization which prevailed at different 
times throughout both the continents of Eurasiaand America. 
The record corresponds also with history and mythology, and 
is very interesting and important. The constellations are 
mentioned in the Bible, especially in the book of Job, and in 
the classic writings, such as Homer, Hesiod and Thales. The 
constellations best known were the Great Bear, Orion, Pleiades, 
Hyades, Sirius, the Bull, Arcturus, the Little Bear, and the 
Dragon. In Job we read the following: 

“Canst thou bind the sweet influences of the Pleiades, or 
loose the bands of Orion. Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth 
in his season, or canst thou guide Arcturus with his suns.” 

The discoveries in Egypt, especialiy among the temples, 
have shown that these constellations were known at least 6,000 
years ago, and that they formed an important part of the 
Egyptian mythology, though mythology has always been dif- 
ferent from astronomy. 

The North Star was known to nearly all of the races ata 
very early date. It was constantly changing its position in the 
sky as related to the earth, yet it was in the same position as 
related to the stars, and as a result, the constellations which 
clustered about this North Star were such as would naturally 
interest a rude people. Among the hunter tribes the constel- 
lation of the Great Bear is recognized, but the form of the 
Dipper was not recognized, much less the form of the Wagon 
or “ Charles’ Wain,” for these belonged to civilized people. 
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There was one conception in reference to the sun, which 
seemed to be common among the Indian tribes which reminds 
us of that which prevailed among the Egyptians. The Egypt- 
ians believed that the sun and stars passed every day across the 
sky, but they died at the end of the day, to be born again the 
next day in the east. The Indians believed that the sun went 
into an underground chamber and slept, but passed out bya 
passage to the east and began to run the race again. 

I. This brings up the question whether there are any resembl- 
ances between the constellations which were known in Egypt 
and in America. A general answer to this is that there were 
constellations which contained the figures of wild animals that 
were common on both continents, such as the Great Bear, 
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Fig. I—CIRCUM-POLAR CONSTELLATIONS. 


the Little Bear, and the Dragon; but the hippopotamus, 
crocodile, and other animals which are found in the Nile, were, 
as we have shown, prominent only in the Egyptian mythology. 
The Egyptian mythology also represents Horus slaying the 
crocodile, and thus allegorizes the God of Light and of the 
Heavéns, the bright ray which appears in the horizon, in other 
words, the rising sun, as slaying or destroying the circumpolar 
stars at sun-rise. The crocodile and the hippopotamus were 
the powers of darkness. There have, however, been changes 
in the sky. The stars in Draco were circumpolar about 5coo 
years B.C. At that time there was only one star in the Great 
Bear which was circumpolar, but at 2000 years B. C. the stars 
in Ursa Minor were the circum-polar ones, and the chief stars 
in Draco rose and set. This carries us back almost 7,000 years. 
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Lockyer says: ‘‘ The myth is astronomical from top to bot- 
tom, but must have originated in a period about 5,000 years 
before Christ.” He also thinks that there was a conflict be- 
tween a people who worshiped the rising sun and ahother who 
worshiped the circum-polar stars; in other words, that there is 
an astronomical suggestion of two distinct races. 

The Egyptians also represented the arch of the sky under 
the figure of a goddess, whose hands rested upon the horizon 
at one side, and feet upon the other, but the body stretched 
from east to west and spanned the entire heavens. The stars 
shone out in the sky, above and below this goddess. Some- 
times this goddess is represented as double, with winged circles 
between the two forms. According to mythology Seb, the 
earth, was the husband of Nut, the sky; and the sun and stars 
were their children. This was, however, a personification 
which expresses very little about the movements of the 
heavenly bodies. That this conception of the sky was com- 
mon in America, is shown by the sand paintings of the Nava- 
joes, for in nearly all of them a humanized rainbow is placed 
around the cross or suastika and the mountain divinities which 
form the chief feature. The feet rest on one side, and the 
hands on the other, but the body rises in an arch, typifying 
the arch of the sky. The dress with which the body is clothed 
is adorned with sashes of many colors, while the head and 
shoulders are draped with filmy ornaments which represent 
the clouds. (See cut.) 

There is one significant fact which comes out from the com- 
paris »n of the constellations which were known on the two 
continents, it is this: that the history of civilization is recorded 
in the sky, as well as the history of religion, though there was 
a great difference between the two continents, for the constella- 
tions known in the East represent many of the inventions and 
improvements, while those in America represent only those 
things which are peculiar to hunters. There are, however, 
other figures in the sky, which remind us of a period which 
naturally comes between a state of savagery and a state of 
civilization, viz., Taurus, the buil; Sagittarius, the archer, and 
Bootes. These seem to have belonged to a semi-civilized stage 
in which hunters and warriors were numerous, but in which 
some of the arts of civilization were present. It is interesting 
to study the stars with this thought in mind, for in them we 
read lessons in zodlogy, ethnography, and social science, as 
well as in mythology. 

We look up to the sky and we see far to the north the Ser- 
pent and two Bears, creatures known to hunters and sav- 
ages. We look again and we see pictures of the Dolphin, the 
Swan and animals which are known to the partially civilized. 
We look again and see the Chair, the Harp and other objects 
which are suggestive of a still higher stage. In this way the 
scroll of the sky becomes very instructive, for in it we read the 
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record of early history and an account of the rise of civiliza- 
tion which prevailed. ‘he nations which have perished had their 
systems of mythology which they embodied in the constella- 
tions, and we may even learn about the divinities which were 
worshipped in arcient times. These divinities seem like fabu- 
lous creatures, but are just such as we expect savage and 
heathen nations to have worshipped. 

There are, however, lessons, beside those which have come 
to us from the heathen and pagan nations, many of which are 
contained in the scriptures. We read in Genesis: In the be- 
ginning God created the heaven and the earth. And the earth 
was without form, and void; and darkness was upon the face 
of the deep. And the spirit of God moved upon the tace of 
the waters. And God said let there be light, and there was 
light; and he called the light day, and the darkness he 
called night; and the evening and the morning was the first 
day. And God made the firmament and divided the waters 
which were under the firmament from the waters which were 
above, and called the firmament heaven. And God said: let 
the waters uuder the firmament be gathered together in one 
place, and let the dry land appear. And God called the dry 
land ea:th, and the waters he called seas. And God said: let 
there be lights in the firmament, to divide the day from the 
night. Here, then, we see that the story of Creation written 
in the sky and in the Sacred Word agree. 

_ We may not find the details as plain as we could wish, and 
yet as our investigation continues, the unknown factors come 
out to confirm the scriptures. The crystal kingdom which is 
made known by the researches of geology; the animal and 
vegetable kingdom, made known by natural history; the king- 
dom in which man rules, made known by social science and 
by history; the kingdom of the sky, made known by astronomy, 
prove to be confirmatory of Scripture. The motions of the 
earth were not understood for a long time, and yet the divisions 
of the year are made by the processes of nature; and we find 
now that the laws, which were for-a long time unknown, are 
becoming better understood, and we may yet be able to clear 
up the mysteries of the universe. The study of astrology and 
mythology is, however, necessary to clear up some of the diffi- 
cult points, especially the subject of chronology. From this 
record we learn that the evening of creation preceded the day, 
and that the lights in the firmament divided the day from the 
night. In this we have the hint as to the record of the stars 
as being eclipsed by the record of the luminary which rules 
the day. Though, as a matter of fact, the moon has been 
watched by the uncivilized races as closely as the sun, and the 
religious ceremonies and the calendar have been regulated by 
the appearance of the moon, as thoroughly as by the move- 
ments of the sun. There is a hint in the scriptures of a longer 
period, which was called the evening—a period of creation. 
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According to some the first chapter of Genesis is devoted 
to geological periods, but the end of the work of creation was 
commemorated by a period which is equivalent to a cycle, 
of which the Sabbath day is a sign and reminder. With other 
nations the numbers vary from four to seven, and from seven 
to thirteen, and even to twenty, but there was no regard for the 
Sabbath, nor the seventh period of time. With the American 
tribes thirteen days constituted a sacred week, and four times 
five days constituted the sacred month, and thirteen months 
constituted the sacred year. 

The most ancient nation of which there is any record is the 
Accadian. They are supposed to have preceded the Semitics 





Fig. 2—CONSTELLATIONS KNOWN TO THE GREEKS.* 


in the valley of the Tigris, and, perhaps, to have been the most 
ancient people which ever reached the earliest stages of civil- 
ization. This makes it probable that the laying out of the stars 
upon the face of the sky, and making from them a record was 
accomplished by this mysterious people, who have transmitted 
to us their cuneiform alphabet. They were followed by the 
Babylonians, who have preserved to us the story of the Flood 
and left to us the tablets which contain a record of it. There 
was no Hebrew nation at this time, though traditions had been 
preserved by the patriarchs which show that civilization had 
prevailed in Babylonia for a long time. And yet it is singular 





*In the diagram, the outer circle is divided into 360 parts: in the next inner circle, the 
twenty-seven Indiae or Hindu lunar nakshatras are given; in the next, the names of the 
twelve Indian or Hindu solar *‘ rashis”’ are given. The broad black band suggests tne three- 
fold change of the moon’s appearance during one lunar month. 
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that Babylonia, with all its progress, did not contain any such 
record of the creation as is found in the first chapter of 
Genesis, though they had the stars arranged into constellations 
and had temples which were devoted to the different planets, 
as well as to the sun and moon. How the scripture writers 
came to the knowledge of the creation is a mystery, unless we 
grant to them a divine inspiration. There was contact between 
the Egyptians and the Babylonians long before the days of 
Moses, bat with all the progress of civilization in both 
countries there was no such story of the creation as appears in 
the first chapter of Genesis. 

Other nations, such as the Egyptians and Persians, as well 
as the Chaldeans, were in the habit of studying the rap of the 
heavens, and recognizing in them not only the mythology 
which they had inherited, but the chrunology which preserved 
to them the events of the national history. 

The division of the days, months and years of the ancient 
nations have been learned from the study of the stars. With 
the Jews, and probably the Babylonians, the months were 
divided into weeks of seven days each, and the years into 
twelve months. . But with the tribes in Central America, it was 
divided into eighteen months of twenty days each, and the 
months into four weeks of five days each. In India the months 
are named after the stars in apposition to the sun. The 
Hebrew month Abib was that of the month when the sun was 
in conjunction with the star Aries. The Hindus named their 
months from the stars in their Lunar Zodiac, which are in ap- 
position to the sun, there being a close resemblance between 
the Lunar and the Hindu Zodiac. Astronomy and Arche- 
ology claim a hearing on this point. The origin of the calen- 
dar, according to astronomical indications, was somewhat 
earlier than 6000 B.C. The Hebrews seem to have borrowed 
their calendar from the Babylonians, though they differed in 
their festivals and in the names which they gave to the months 
and weeks, as well as the days, and had festivals which were 
decidedly different in their order and manner of observance. 


II. The shape of certain constellations, especially the con- - 


stellation Sagittarius, was supposed to have been borrowed 
from specimens of art, and transferred to the skies. The prob- 
ability is that the Centaur was the product of Greek art, rather 
than Babylonian, Median, Hindu, or Egyptian, for it represents 
a perfect man with the hindquarters of a horse. In reference 
to the appearance of the constellation of a hunter in the sky, 
Lacouperie observes that Orion appears as a military chief, 
alike in Babylonia and China, as Sahu, the Egyptian Orion, 
is a wild hunter, and with Sopdit (Sirius), the ruler of the starry 
and nocturnal world, hunts the very gods.* There is a pos-ible 
connection between the Egyptian Scarabeus and the Chinese 





©See Society Biblical Archeology Proceedings, December 3, 1895; also Maspero’s “Tne 
- Dawn of Civilization,” page 96. . aie ” 
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tortoise. The tortoise is also a name of a constellation. The 
first incarnation of Vishnu is in the form of a fish, the second 
is in the form of a tortoise. Mr. Legge says that in China the 
divination was by the tortoise shell, and the mode was to apply 
the fire to it until the indications appeared. To the constella- 
tion Lyra the Chinese gave the name of “The Weaving 
Woman.” Another fancy was that the Canis Minor crossed the 
“Great Stream” (Milky Way), which now lies between him 
and his brother Canis Major. The Arabs recognized the “ Dog 
Star,” and the Greek myths call it the ‘“ Sparkler,’ also the 
““Watery Eyed.” The Arabs were very far from an accurate 
knowledge of the zodiacal signs and the star figures, for, in 
their opinion, the figure of Leo extends over the signs of Can- 
cer, Lev, Virgo, and part of Libra, and the two heads of 
Geminii were like an outstretched foot. The great twins, the 
Pleiades and the Hyades, in Babylonian astronomy are not 
“Sailing Stars,” nor “ Doors,” but are called in Hebrew the 
“Clusterers” ; in Babylonian astronomy they are called ‘‘ The 
Family,” or those bound together. 

There is a general resemblance between the cosmogonies 
of the Babylonians, Phoenicians, Greeks and Romans, showing 
points of contact, also with the Egyptians and Cretes, and the 
argument for an earlier association of races is very strong to 
be derived from the similarity of their astrologies. At times 
it seems as if there had been a contact between the Asiatic 
and the American continent, for we find the Mundane egg 
occasionally in South America, or at least an egg which is sur- 
rounded by a serpent in relief. That the idea was traditional 
among the Phcenicians is shown by Philo when, in his Cosmog- 
ony, he describes intelligent creatures as being formed in 
resemblance of the shape of anegg. Among the Aryans of 
India the same notion is found. Man desiring to produce many 
things from his own body, first created the waters and placed 
his seed in them. That seed became a golden egg, and tn that 
egg, he himself was born as Brahma, the progenitor of the 
whole world. Plutarch refers to the bi-sexual egg-born Proto- 
gonus, and the same Protogonus occurs in the cosmogony of 
Philo. Aristophanes represents black-winged night in the 
immeasurable folds of Erebus begetting the primeval egg. A 
detailed account of the mythology of the egg is to be found 
in the Clementine Homilies. According to the scholiast the 
parentage of the egg is ascribed to Jupiter and Nemesis. 
Leda warmed it‘and hatched from it the Dioscuri. According 
to Herodotus an egg of vast size is said to have fallen into the 
river Euphrates. 

The Hindus named certain months from the stars and the 
lunar zodiac, and the close resemblance of the Arab and the 
Hindu zodiac suggests the thought, that the Arabs borrowed 
much from the Hindus’ divisions. Astronomy in the Vedas 

‘shows that the same system was borrowed from the Babylonians, 
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but there is one important difference between the observance of 
the Jews and those of the Hindus: The demon of darkness, or 
-drought, of the Hindus was called Vitra, and he always mani- 
fested himself in the form of a snake, or in a snake-like cloud. 

It is interesting to know that the Great Serpent, the North 
Star, the Great Bear, and the Pleiades were known to the 
natives of America before the time of the Discovery, though 
the constellations which are near these, such as Bootes, Her- 
cules, Lyra, and Cygnus, were not known, and would not have 
been understood if they had been, as they relate to historical 
rather than prehistorical characters. The first of these con- 
stellations—the Great Bear and the Little Bear and the Ser- 
pent—beloug to mythology, and the fact that they were known 
to nearly all the American tribes suggests the idea that those 
tribes migrated from Asia during the mythological period and 
carried with them a knowledge of the astrology which pre- 
vailed at an early date: This is an important point, for it fur- 
nishes many hints as to the peopling of the continent. Still, 
Lockyer describes a Theban tomb in Egypt, which contains a 
picture of certain constellations which were totally unknown 
to the natives of America. 


III. The question arises whether we can recognize in the 
constellations any traces of the totem system, which is supposed 
to have prevailed at an early stage of social development. In 
answer to this, it may be said that the constellations which are 
gathered around the Polar Star, such as the Great Bear and 
the Little Bear and the Serpent, suggest this system; and some 
of the other 
constellations, 
such as Taurus 
and Sagittar- 
ius, vindicate 
the supposi- 
tion. 

There were 
many Ameri- 
can tribes who 
made a record 
of their totems 
on the rocks 
and on the 
soil. There 
Fig. 3—TOTEM FIGURES IN THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. ¥°"< eaibes in 

' : * the South Sea 
Islands, who recorded their totems upon the soil, as may be 
seen in the cut, but these made no record of their totems in 
the sky. It remains a question whether the American tribes 
borrowed the constellations which they placed in the sky, or 
invented them separately. 
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There were tribes among the mountains which personified 
the sky and made it represent a divinity resembling that of 
the Egyptians. They gave it the color of the rainbow resting 
on one side, the hands on another, while the body arose in an 
arch, making a roof under which ceremonies were to he ob- 
served. The dress is adorned with sashes of many colors, 
while the head and 
shoulders were adorned 
with filmy ornaments re- 
er ty the clouds. 

irds filled the scene; the 
resemblance between 
these figures and Egypt- 
ian figures is worthy of 
notice, because it shows 
that totemism existed 
during the first two ages, 
and even survived into 
the third. There are 
many other evidences 
of a crude state of so- 
ciety in Egypt. The 
monuments show men at 
work with hoes, near Fig 4—HUMANIZED RAINBOW OF THE ZUNIS. 
rudely built enclosures, 
and present other signs which indicate that barbarism pre- 
vailed. The monuments of Babylon also exhibit many 
hunting scenes, though these are supposed to have been con- 
ducted by the kings, who boasted of their prowess and were 
skilled in lion hunting. Still the presence of animal figures in 
the palaces of Assyria and Babylon and among the mohuments 
of Phoenicia, suggest the idea that animal worship prevailed 
in both of these countries, and that this originally sprang from 
a system of totemism. 

History began in Egypt with Menes, who was the head of 
a long line of kings, but the veneration paid to the king after 
death, suggest that his person was held in great sacredness 
during life. Archzologists have detected a contact between 
Crete and Egvpt during the Stone Age, ance have shown that 
the worship of trees prevailed in Crete during that age and 
continued into the Bronze Age. Northern Egypt was de- 
veloped beyond both Southern Egypt and other countries at a 
‘very early date, but later on Southern Egypt gained the ascend- 
ency and brought in the art of writing and the system of hiero- 
' -glyphics, but the hieroglyphics themselves suggest the idea 
that totemism had prevailed among all the realms of. the East, 
for they were made up largely of animal figures, which have 
réceived a secondary meaning. There is also positive evi- 
dence, for the first page of Egyptian history begins with the 
deed of one named the “ Scorpion,” who came from the district 
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of the Hawk and Lion, but afterward wore the “ white crown’” 
of Upper Egypt. Pussing the portals of the southern king- 
dom, he vanquished as he went thousands of the enemy and 
took 120,000 prisoners. He celebrated his victory with great 
ostentation, then laying aside his ‘white crown,” he assumed 
the “red crown” of Lower Egypt. This was done in the 
“eheetta ot the assembled army and the bound captives. This 
ecame a ceremony which was repeated in the coronations of 
the Pharaohs lung afterwards. Returning to Hierakonopolis 
he dedicated a monument in commemoration of his victories. 
The prevailing style of work, as well as the mythological em- 
blems shown on this monument suggest a close relationship 
with the earliest culture of the distant Euphrates valley. 

The king who first succeeded the conqueror was Menes, the 
founder of the first dynasty. Menes was called “the fighter,” 
but shortly after his death he was deified as the founder of the 
first monarchy. But at the opposite boundary of the kingdom, 
Hierakonopolis, the original stronghold of the upper country, 
was presided over by the “ Vulture Goddess.” Here, in the 
graves of the people, implements of flint, vases of stone, ves- 
sels of coarse pottery, and copper relics have been found. 

The age of the pyramids followed the reign of Menes. but 
introduced a new stage of architecture and art, and totemism 
disappeared. Still the primitive instincts of the race inherited 
through centnries were permanent and unchanging. Each 
local deity of former ages survived in the gods and goddesses 
which had become mingled in a complex mythology, for they 
retained the heads of the birds and animals to the very close; 
the great towns still claimed their original presiding deities; 
the kings set up new temples, and around these a priesthood 
of many orders grew up, who finally usurped power and be- 
came the learned class, a'so directed the religious ceremonies 
and interpreted the calendar. In this respect they resembled 
the priests and kings who ruled over the people of Central 
America at the time of the Discovery. 

Lockyer has given an illustration from a Theban tomb which 
shows the association of the crocodile and hippopotamus with 
the lion and the ox, and Horus slaying the crocodile. He says 
that the hippopotamus must have been brought into Egypt by a 
tribe with that totem, who must have come from a very long 
way up the Nile. 

Though the first bit of solid information especially bear- 
ing upon ancient Egyptian constellations was gained in the 
temple of Denderah; the lower part is occupied by stars in the 
guise of mythological personages sailing along in a boat, and 
above them the signs of the fish, the ram, the bull, aud the 
twins. Lockyer says further: ‘“‘We can now begin to get 2 
glimpse of Egyptian mythology. We know that there were 
sacrifices at day break. The stars were watched before sunrise 
and heralded the dawn. These observations were among the 
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chief duties of the priests, and these morning watchers eventu- 
ally compiled lists of the belts of the stars, which extended 
around the heavens. These were exact equivalents of moon’s 
stations, which the Hindus. and Arabians invented for the same 
purpose. 

When one comes to consider the Rig Veda and the Egypt- 
ian monuments from an astronomical standpoint, one is struck 
by the fact that in both, the early worship related to the hori- 
zon. In Egypt, as in India, the Pantheon was astronomical 
and to a large extent solar in origin. The sun was considered 
to be a god, who every morning got into a boat and rowed it 
across space, This was the result of an early conception, but 
a few centuries show that the rising and setting of the sun 
varied during the year, and occupied different points on the 
horizon. And so a new conception arose in Egypt, as it did 
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Fig. 5—EGYPTIAN VIEW OF THE SKY. 


among other peoples. The critical times of the sun’s move- 
ment, which occurred at the time of the equinoxes and sol- 
stices, seemed to have an effect upon agriculture, and so, 
resulted in religious festivals which were connected with 
mythology. This led to the erection of temples, and to their 
orientation. This custom of watching the sun reminds us of 
the custom common among the American tribes, especially the 
Zunis. Their fear was that the sun might not turn in its 
course; therefore, many religious ceremonies were oberved at 
that time. 

Among the Eastern nations the heavens were divided into 
constellations, and that celestial zone from which the sun and 
moon were never seen to deviate was called the Zodiac. It 
was divided into twelve constellations. and what is very sug- 
gestive, those constellations received the names of mythologi- 
cal animals, viz, Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, 
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Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricornus, Aquarius, and Pisces. 
The names of these constellations are significant, for some of 
them suggest the motions of the sun, such as Cancer and Capri- 
corn, indicating retrograde motion, while Libra denotes the 
equality of day and night. Other names suggest wild life and 
agriculture, such as Aries, Leo, Taurus, and Pisces. 

The constellations are striking reminders of the early his- 
tory of Egypt and Babylonia. We have very little knowledge 
of the origin of the earliest astronomy, though it is supposed 
that they made use of the astronomy of the Chaldeans. Their 
. civil year consisted of 365 days, and they had a solstitial 
period of 1462 years; this would carry the date back to the 
time when they gave names to the Zodiac. They observed the 
position of the Solstices and the Zodiacal constellations. 
According to Dionysius Cassius, the division of the week is 
also due to the Egyptians, their civil year consisting of 365 
days. The most ancient system of astronomy placed the 
ordinary planets in the following order: Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
the Sun, Venus, Mercury, and the moon. Their days were 
divided into twenty-four parts, and were consecrated to the 
stars. Each day took the name of the star which appeared 
first. The week is found in India among the Brahmans, and was 
made use of by Arabians, Jews, and Assyrians. 

The knowledge of astronomy constituted the basis of all 
the theogonies, though in Chaldea and Egypt astronomy was 
cultivated only in the temples and by priests, who made use of 
it only to increase the superstition of the people. They care- 
fully disguised it under emblems which they presented to the 
ignorant and credulous, very much as the priests did in Central 
America. They also spoke of heroes and gods, whose actions 
were allegories of celestial phenomena and suggestive of the 
operations of nature. 

In this way astrology arose, and through it the power of 
the priesthood was increased, for man was influenced by the 
natural desire to penetrate into the future, as well as by his 
senses. He considered himself the centre of the universe, 
and it was easy to persuade him that the stars influenced the 
events of his life and could prognosticate to him his future 
destiny. In India the Vedas indicate two principal epochs; 
one in the year 3102 PB. C., and the other 1491 B.C. These 
epochs are so connected with the motions of the sun, moon, 
and planets, that we can calculate from the last to the earliest 
and find the conjunction correct. This period was invented 
for the purpose of giving a common origin to the motion of 
the heavenly bodies in the Zodiac. The Greeks and Arabs 
drew their first elements from Pheenicia, rather than from 
Egypt, though they did not begin to cultivate astronomy until 
long after the Egyptians. 

As to the time when the Zodiac was first introduced, there 
are astrological works copied from the library of Assurbanipal 
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from ancient Babylonian originals which are placed in the 
reign of Sargon 3500 B.C. In these ancient astrological works, 
the same calendar is referred to, and in them are found the 
twelve lunar months, which corresponded to the twelve divi- 
sions of the lunar Zodiac. The calendar was not only a civil 
but also a religious institution. Prof. Sayce claims that the 
Accadian year was thought out and originated at a date not 
later than 6000 B.C. Nisan was the month in which the sun 
was in conjunction with Aries. Before the great races of man- 
kind separated from the parent stock and spread themselves 
over the globe the phenonoma of astronomy had been closely 





Fig. 6—HUMANIZED RAINBOW OF THE NAVAJUES, 


observed, and scientific methods for measuring time had been 
adopted. Some claim that the antediluvian race were the 
originators of astronomical science. 

According to the non-astronomical explanations of the 
myths, Indra was an atmospheric god, primarily the thunder 
god, who commanded the demons of drought and darkness, 
and was a personification of the firmanent, particularly in the 
sending down of the rain. This is described as a conflict with 
the clouds, which are reluctant to part with their watery stores. 
until assailed by the thunder bolts of Indra. 
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On the celestial sphere many serpents and dragons are 
represented, but the far-reaching constellation Hydra exceeds 
all others. Miss Plunkett says the conviction forces itself on 
the mind that the constellation Hydra was known as early as 
4000 B.C., and that it then fitly represented the great and ter- 
rible power of darkness, but a power to be conquered by the 
victorious march of light. The dark mid-winter season was 
the term of the Hydra’s greatest glory. During every season, 
except that of mid-summer, some portion of the forms of the 
constellation was visible during the night, but at the summer 
solstice no star of the constellation showed itself. 


1V. This brings us to consider the number of the constella- 
tions among the different nations of the East’ It is somewhat 
uncertain as to the time that this division was made complete, 
but it seems to have been very general among all these nations. 

The Chaldeans and the Accadians have the same number. 
In the Coptic and ancient Egyptian the word for constellation 
was mansion. Among the Accadians the gates of the sky were 
divided into twelve, but the Chinese had twelve to the north 
and twelve to the south. They gave them the names of ani- 
mals, as follows: the Bull, the Tiger, the Hare, the Dragon, 
the Serpent, the Horse, the Monkey, the Duck, the Dog, and 
the Pig. The Chinese had also a tortoise, and drew a map on 
its shell. 

The constellations have been noticed.by many savage races, 
they have given different names for the same groups, which 
they have borrowed from terrestrial beings, who are supposed 
to live in the solitude and silence of the skies. From what 

eople the Greeks received the constellations is a question. 
The Babylonian tablets lead us to believe that astronomy and 
the Zodiac were introduced by a nation in the East. but the 
Greeks by slight changes adapted them to their history, making 
the Ship to tell the story of the argonauts. Homer, in de- 
scribing the shield of Achilles, mentions the Pleiades, the 
Hyades, Orion, and the Bear, which alone does not bathe in 
the ocean. 

The Zodiac of Dendera contains more constellations than 
those mentioned by Homer, as there are found upon it, the 
Balance, the Scorpion, the Fishes. the Lion, and the Hydra. 
The Arabians may have borrowed from the Greeks or the 
Chaldeans, for they have the Great Bear and the Dog Star 
Sirius. The constellations: mentioned by Ptolemy are: Ist 
the Great Bear; 2nd, the Little Bear; 3rd, the Dragon; 4th 
Cepheus; 5th, the Herdsman, the Keeper of the Bear, and 
Arcturus; 6th, the Northern Cross; 7th, Hercules; 8th, the 
Lyre; ‘oth, the Swan; roth, Casiopeia, the Chair; 11th, Perseus; 
12th, the Charioteer; 13th, the Serpent; 14th, the Bow and 
Arrow; 15th, the Eagle; 16th, the Dolphin; 17th, Pegasus; 
and 18th, Andromeda. 
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In China two thousand years before our era astronomy was 
cultivated, when the Emperor Tao lived. It became the basis 
of religious ceremonies. The calendar and the announcement 
of the eclipses were important objects, for which a mathmati- 
cal tribunal was created. They ascertained that the solar year 
exceeded by one-quarter of a day the 365 days, and they fixed 
its commencement at the winter solstice. Their civil year was 
dunar, and their months consisted of 29 and 30 days alternately. 
The burning of the Chinese books 213 B.C. destroyed their 
methods of computing eclipses. The most ancient are eclipses 
of the moon in 719 and 720 B. C. 

Assertions as to India being the first home of astronomy 
have been made by Sir William Jones, Schlegel, Colebrooke, 
and Davis, but modern research has shown that the. Hindus 
borrowed from the Greeks. The Chinese have claimed that 
the constellations were known to them as early as 2537 B. C., 
but, according to Allen, real stellar work began in that country 
only ten or twelve centuries before our era. Edkins says that 
there were two great periods of star naming; the first about 
2300 B.C., and the second from 1120 to 200 B.C. The early 
Chinese included twelve zodiacal figures, among them the 
Azure Dragon, the Dark Warrior, the Reed Bird or Pheasant, 
and the White Tiger. Edkins claims that the invention of the 
constellations followed the migrations of the people of Kush 
to the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea.. 

Bochart, the oriental scholar, thought that many of the 
older groups in the sky were only reproductions of the figure 
heads on the Sidonian, Tyrian, and Carthagenian ships. This 
might account for the constellations Argo, Pegasus, and Taurus, 
which are left incomplete; but Lockyer has accounted for this 
on the ground that these were the earliest constellations, and 
that others were crowded in between them at a later date. 


Recent discoveries show that the figures of the Zodiac were 
first used in the Akkad country, in prehistoric times, for 
division stones that marked the metes and bounds of lands 
have been unearthed, which are inscribed with some constella- 
tion’s figure, probably the one representing the tutelar god of 
the owner. 


‘V. As to the names of the different constellations much 
can be said, for they are very suggestive. Aquarius was so- 
called because the sun passed through it at a rainy season, and 
all the watery shapes, such as the Dolphin, Hydra, Pisces, 
Capricorn, and Argo, are in the same part of the heavens. On 
the other hand, Aquila, the eagle, was supposed by Dupuis to 
be so named because it was near the summer solstice and so 
was the highest bird in all the fiock. Argo lies in the southern 
hemisphere, and was supposed to have been named after the 
ship in which Jason led the Argonauts in their expeditions 
but another Greek tradition is that it represented the first ship 
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that sailed the ocean, which was built long before Jason’s time. 
The Egyptians story is that it was the ark or boat that bore 
Isis and Osiris over the sea, while the Biblical idea is that it 
was the ark of Noah. 

As to Aries, the Ram, many think that it represented the 
Egyptian king of gods shown at Thebes with a ram’s horn, but 
Jensen thinks that it was adopted into the Zodiac to mark the 
vernal equinox, and so was the leader of the rest Bootes is 
said to be derived from Bos, Ox, and Otheen, to drive, which 
makes the Waggoner. Cancer, the Crab, is very insignificant, 
but Jansen makes it the tortoise of the Babylonians and of the 
Chinese, which was figured in Egypt 4ooo B. C. It appears in 
the round Zodiac of Denderah. Canis Major has been asso- 
ciated with Anubis of Egypt and Mazeroth of the Bible. Its 
worship is chiefly in the north and dates back to 328, B. C., as 
its heliacal rising at the summer solstice marked Egypt’s New 
Year. Capricorn has been ascribed to prehistoric days, and 
identified with the Oannes of the Persian Gulf. Sayce says 
that the goat skin was the sacred dress of the Babylonian 
priest, and so assigns it to a very early date. Casiopeia, “the 
woman of the chair,” the Greeks made much of, knowing it 
under the title of “She of the Throne.” The Arabians called 
it “‘ The Lady of the Chair.” 

Draco, the Dragon, is the constellation of the north, but 
was familiar to the Greeks. It was described on the shield of 
Hercules. The hero Orion, Persius, and the scaly horror of a 
dragon coiled in the central field, is said to be the monster 
which was killed by Cadmus, whose teeth he sowed for a crop 
of armed men. As a Chaldean figure it probably bore the 
horns and claws of the early typical dragon. Some see in it 
the original, Tiamat, who was overcome by Izduhar, the Sun 
God, or, in other words, the Greek Hercules. In the sky the 
figure of Draco winds down in front of Ursa Major and clasps 
both the Bears in its folds. The stars appear in the Hippo- 
potamus and the Crocodile, in the Zodiac of Denderah. * 

Cygnus, the Swan, lies between: Draco and Pegasus and is 
generally shown in full flight down the Milky Way. The 
Dolphin is one of the smallest of all the constellations. 
Gemini, or the Twins, are the most remarkable objects, and 
have been observed from the remotest antiquity. The Greeks 
and Latins recognize them. In India they are pronounced as 
boy and girl. Plutarch and Cicero call them the gods of 
Sparta, and named them the Cabiri. 





ELOHIM: THE OBJECT OF PRIMEVAL WORSHIP... 


BY HENRY PROCTOR, A. V. I., U.S. B. A. 


When the great Moses Maimonides wrote the thirteen 
articles of the Jewish faith which gave an adsolute sense to the 
unity of the Godhead, which before had been understood in a 
compound sense, he departed altogether from the teaching of 
the Hebrew Bible on.this point; for it is certain that the unity 
so strongly affirmed there can be nothing else than a compound 
unity. If we take these very words, which Jewish children are 
most carefully taught in order to guard them from believing in 
the Christian Trinity, viz.: “Shema Yisrael Adonai Elohim 
Adonai echad,”* we find that even here it is certainly a com- 
pound unity that is expressed by the word “echad,” one, for 
this word is derived from the root “yachad,” to write, and 
occurs with a compound meaning, hundreds of times in the 
“‘Tauach,” or Hebrew Bible; as in Numbers xiii: 23, ** A branch 
with one cluster of grapes,”—many grapes in one cluster, a 
compound unity. In Judge xx:1, 8, 11, ‘‘The congregation 
assembled as one man”; all the people arose as ome man: knit 
together as one man. In all these passages “ echad” denotes a 
compound unity, as also in Genesis ii: 24, “ basar echad,” one 
flesh. On the other hand, “yacheed,” which represents an 
absolute unity, as in Genesis xxii: 2, 12, 15, ** Only son’’; Judges 
xi: 34, ‘‘ Only daughter,” is never used to express the unity of 
God. And not only was “Elohim” ft used with a plural signi- 
fication, but “ yahveh,” also, as in Genesis xi: 7, ‘* Vay-yomer 
Yahveh”: And Yahveh said, ‘“* Let Us go down, and let Us con- 
found.” And not only so. but the Messiah is distinctly affirmed 
to be the Son of Yahveh in Psalms ii: 2, 7. for in verse seven 
He says to * His Messiah”: “ Beni attah, ** My Son, Thou art.” 
In Proverbs xxx:4, His Son is again mentioned. And the 
earlier books abound with narratives of the visits of Melech- 
Yahveh,{ who:is recognized as being Himself, ‘‘ Yahveh,” or as 
the Jews say, ‘‘ Adonai Elohim.” 

In a fuller sense the term “ Elohim” included not only the 
Son, the Messiah, but also the angels, for in the 82nd Psalm the 
Supreme God is closely distinguished as ‘‘ Elyon,” the Most 
High (v. 6), and He is represented as standing in the congre- 
gation of the Gods—“ En siinagog? Theon,” and charging the 
angelic rulers of this world, z.¢. Satan and his angels, “with. 
folly.” Again in Psalm 97:6, cal-Elohim, “all the gods” are 
commanded to worship the Messiah. This is rendered from, 
the Septuagint in Heb. i:6, “‘ Pantes aggeloi Theou,” “ All the 





©“ Hear, O, Israel, Yahveh, thine Elohim, is Yahveh one.”’ 
+ Genesis 1:26. 
t Genesis xviii:8, 13; Genesis xxxi:r1, 30; Exodus iiiza et seq. 
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angels of God. In Psalm viii:5, “ A little lower than Elohim,’ 
is rendered, “ Brachu ti par aggelous,” a little lower than 
angels. So that in the fuller concep: of the Godhead, the 
Melechim, or aggeloi, were concluded in One Divine Unity. 
So that the Christian idea of the Godhead, is far nearer to that 
taught by Moses, and in the whole Hebrew Tanach, than the 
Jewish conception of the present day. 

Delitsch, in “ Babel and Bibel,” says that the Old North 
Semitic tribes who settled in Babylon, about B.C. 2500, wor- 
shipped “ Yahwé, the existing, enduring one, the one devoid of 
all change, and that “this Yahwé was the spiritual possessiun 
of those same nomad tribes out of which, after a thousand 
years, the Israelites were to emerge. This Being, they called 
“El,” which means “the goal,” to which the eyes of man 
looking heavenward are turned,—*‘ On whom hangs the gaze of 
every man.”* From this he thought that the Hebrew idea of 
God was evolved. But this may be regarded as one evidence 
among many, of the existence of a primeval worship of 
El Elyon, the Supreme God, which has been identified with 
the “ [lu Siru” of the Code of Hammurabi.T 

The Biblical conception of God is sometimes stigmatized 
as anthropomorphic, but this objection is the outcome of 
ignorance, for although every appearance of celestial beings 
is described as being in the form of man, yet it is clear, also, 
that they believed in an Omnipresent all-pervading, all-sustain- 
ing Spirit,{ corresponding to the teaching of Paul on Mars 
Hill, that *‘ He giveth to all, life and breath and all things,” for 
“In him we live and move and have our teing”; and that of 
John, that “God is Spirit,’ and that “no man hath seen God 
at any time.” So that the Biblical conception of God is that 
of an all-pervading Spirit, who is everywhere; fills all space; 
fills all things; is the life and intelligence of all things, and the 
motive power of all things; and that the Messiah and all His 
messengers are “ His offspring” (genus), ‘Sons of the Most 
High” (Benai El-Elyon); that all were called ‘“ Elohim,” but 
over them all the Messiah is supreme, aud to Him, as one with 
EI Elyon, the worship of all is due. 





® Job xxxvi:25 
t “Biblia,” June 1902. Vide “‘Cede Hammurabi” and article “kl Elyon ” {Psalm 139:7-9s 





THE NEWLY-FOUND COAN INSCRIPTION. 
BY JOSEPH OFFORD. 


One of those remarkable discoveries which throw sucha 
vivid light upon ancient history has just been made in Greece. 
It is the finding in the island of’Cos of a long inscription, 
which must have been engraved in the early summer of 278 
B.C., relating to the attack and retreat of the Gaulish invad- 
ers from the sacred precincts of Delphi. 

Although the stele was found by a German explorer, M. 
Herzog, the Germans have, by a most courteous thoughtful- 
ness, decided to publish the text in the great centre of modern 
Gaulish science, the French Academy. In its “Compte Ren- 
dus” M. Herzog has edited the long and virtually perfect in- 
scription, adding a valuable commentary upon its contents in 
elegant Latin. 

The purport of the newly-found decree is that the City of 
Cos, having heard, early in 278 B.C., that the Gauls had been 
répulsed, or for some reason had abandoned their attack upon 
Delphi, in the previous December voted a memorial inscription 
expressive of their joy at the good tidings. In it they speci- 
ally accord thanks to Apollo, the deity of Delphi, who, they 
state, personally appeared to ensure the Gaulish defeat. En- 
voys from Cos offer sacrifices to him and to Jupiter and to 
Victory, and the day of their repetition was to be a féte day, 
and the. people of Cos were to wear crowns of rejoicing. 
Money is provided for the Delphic and Coan sacrifices, and 
the decree so wonderfully preserved for us is ordered to be 
graven and placed in the Esculapius Temple at Cos. What a 
clear light this throws upon ancient Hellenic thought and man- 
ners, the following very rough translation of the text will indi- 
cate: 

Diocles, son of Philerios, has proposed the following : Be it known that 
the Barbarians having made an expedition against the Greeks and upon the 
temple of Delphi. We announce that the agressors of the temple have 
been chastised by the God and by thé men who came to the suceour of the 
temple because of the Barbaric incursions. 

That the temple has been saved and is now decorated with the spoils. 
of the enemy: that the various agressors have for the most part perished 
in the combats against the Greeks: in order that it may be apparent to the 
citizens of Cos that they should share in the joy of the Greeks because of 
the victory, and that they should render thanks to (Apollo) the God for his 
apparition during the peril which assailed the temple and for the salvation 
of the Greeks. 

It then proceeds to proclaim that when the Coan deputa- 
tion arrived at Delphi they shonld “sacrifice to the Pythiar 
Apollo an ox with gilded horns, in recognition of the rescue 
of the Greeks; that they should offer prayers to the deity for 
the good fortune of the people of Cos and for happy concord 
in their democratic government, and that the Greeks who hur- 
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ried to the temple’s defence should enjoy perpetual felicity. 
That the Prostatait should equally offer (at Cos) a sacrifice to 
the Pythian Apollo, to Zeus Soter and to Nike; that they sacri- 
fice to each of these an adult victim; that the day upon which 
they render these offerings shall be a lucky day. Upon this 
day, also, the citizens and metics, and other persons then resi- 
dent at Cos, shall carry crowns; that the holy herald shall pro- 
claim ‘that the people offer the sacrifice upon this day by 
reason of the salvation and victory of the Greeks; that all 
those bearing crowns may be fortunate and prosperous; that 
the treasurers give 400 drachmas for the sacrifice at Delphi and 
160 for that at Cos; that the frostatai see to it that the cash is 
sent to the “#edrot, as the sacrifices duly take place- at Cos. 
That the engraving of this decree be upon a marble slab, which 
is to be displayed in the temple of Asklepios.” 

It is most curious that only a few years ago the French ex- 
plorers at Delphi itself found two large inscriptions preserving 
hymns to Apollo, one of which also refers to the defeat and 
retreat of the Gauls, and tells us it occurred during a violent 
snow storm. The-author, Pausanias, had stated that Apollo 
was reputed to have personally appeared among the Greeks to 
insure their triumph, but commentators had always considered 
this to be a later legend. The new text from Cos proves that 
it was fully credited at the time as a miraculous event. The 
classics also affirm that the Gauls pillaged the temple, to which 
event the new inscription does not allude. Perhaps they only 
sacked some subsidiary shrines, and this gave rise to the sup- 
position that they had actually attained access to Apollo's 
sanctuary itself. 
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A GREAT MEDIAEVAL TOURNAMENT. 


The scheme of a great mediaeval tournament, which was 
planned by Mrs. Arthur Paget, of London, England, while 
lying on her sick bed and which is to take place next sum- 
mer in aid of King Edward’s hospital fund, now is well de- 
veloped. There does not seem any intention of copying the 
historical Eglinton tournament. In fact, it is to be run on 
quite different lines by the college of heralds, who will see 
that the whole tournament and the jousting will be carried 
out in a correct manner. 

TO BE EXCLUSIVE AFFAIR. 

With regard to those taking part in it, ‘‘gentlemen by 
blood,” that is, to say, of four descents, alone are eligible. 
It is expected some wonderful old armor will be seen, 
though the doubt is expressed whether owners of valuable 
armor would lend their choicest specimens to be knocked 
about, as they are bound to be, in contests of such a char- 
acter. Outside the lists will be the heraldic trees, a cherry, 
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which will be painted white; a pineapple in the center, 
painted white and red; and a pear tree, all red. On these 
trees will be hung the shields of the various competing 
knights, according to heraldic precedence. 

A large committee, headed by the Prince of Wales, will 
lend their names to insure a brilliant success. The queen, 
the Princess of Wales, the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, 
Princess Christian, Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll, 
Princess Henry of Battenberg, Princess Louise of Batten- 
berg, and several other royal ladies already have promised 
their patronage, and it naturally goes without saying that 
most of the peerage will do the same. . 

In all probability the tournament will take place about 
June 16. It may be held in the grounds of one of the big- 
gest private residences in London, but this is not settled 
yet. Otherwise Olympia will be chosen. It is expected 
the Duke of Norfolk, as earl marshall of England, will take 
a prominent part in assisting the college of earls with the 
arrangement. There has been some question as to who will 
be ‘‘the queen of beauty,’’ and there is a probability that 
the Duchess of Sutherland, certainly one of the loveliest 
women in England, may accept the honor. 


CHALLENGERS ARE NAMED. 


When a tournament takes place it is necessary that a 
challenge should be issued by certain knights or nobles In 
this case Lord Harrington, Lord Howard de Walden and 
two other noblemen will sign it, and in due course the chal- 
lenge will be accepted. There is likelihood also that a 
challenge will be issued to foreign countries, when it is 
hoped knights from France, Germany, Austria, Spain and 
Belgium may compete. 

The whole scheme is on so magnificent a scale thata 
considerable sum of money will be required, but no anxiety 
is felt on that score. ‘It is said that some of the seats will 
cost $125 each, but the prices are not settled. One well- 
known American woman has promised to bring a hundred 
friends over from the United States, taking the seats her- 
self for the whole number. 


DAIS FOR “ BEAUTY QUEEN.” 


A dais wil) be erected for the ‘‘queen of beauty ” and her 
court, and here some of the loveliest of England’s women 
will be seen, including Princess Henry of Piess, the Duchess 
of Marlborough, the Duchess of Westminster, Lady Beatrice 
Pole-Carew and Lady Chesterfield. 

Lord Howard de Walden is one of the peers who not 
only will be present himself in armor, but will bring a 
retinue whose dresses he will provide. This will be a very 
éxpensive affair, but it is just one instance of the enthusi- 
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asm with which the project has been taken up. Lord Lons- 
dale, who is also very keen about the tournament, will be 
of great service regarding the horses, for the knights in 
their heavy armor could not possibly trust themselves on 
ordinary hacks or light hunters, and therefore about a hun- 
dred strong Shire horses will be required. 
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THE AMATECA TRIBE IN MEXICO. 


Buried in the heart of a civilized, powerful and progressive 
foreign people a little handful of Indians have lived for three 
hundred years, and have contrived to keep, during all that time, 
their national characteristics, their traditions and their indi- 
viduality. If you seek them you will find them in Amatlan de 
los Reyes. a village in the State of Vera Cruz, Mexico. They: 
are known as the Amatecas. A visit to Amatlan will well re- 
pay any one who has any interest whatever in seeing curious 
people with individual habits, customs and civilization. 

It is no uncommon thing in Mexico to find a tribe of Indians 
that has made a determined effort to maintain its individuality 
against the encroachments of,a higher civilization. But the 
Amatecas are perhaps the only people in Mexico who have 
succeeded in retaining for themse!ves what is practically self- 
government. It must not be understood for a moment that 
they make any pretentions of being independent of the con- 
trol of the federal authorities in the City of Mexico. They 
long ago gave up as hopeless any struggle against the power 
of the Spaniard, and later on the Mexican nation, and this sub- 
mission is responsible for the fact that they have been able to 
retain their ancient customs, habits and modes of government, 

When the Spaniards, under the conque:or, Hernan Cortez, 
landed in Mexico, near Vera Cruz, and began the march to the 
Aztec capital, the Emperor Montezuma sent several messen- 
gers and spies to bring him news of the mvsterious strangers. 
Among others sent was Ocelotl, or the Tiger Prince, as he is 
known in history and legend. Ocelot! was one of the best 
Aztec artists, and the emperor commissioned him to make 
sketches of the invaders, so that he might judge of them by 
their appearance. He was also to bring back a detailed report 
of the strength of the forces of the Spaniards, who were be- 
lieved to be the warriors of the Fair God. who had come from 
the Land of the Sun, which they were to do, according.to an 
old and universally believed tradition. 

Ocelot! brought back a complete report to the emperor, 
aud gave it as his opinion, from what he had seen of the 
strangers, that it would require all the strength and cunning of 
the Aztec empire to contend against them. Montezuma was 
so angry at this unfavorable report that he ordered Ocelotl to 
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be publicly burned as a coward who wished to frighten with 
childish tales the courage of his warriors, who had until then 
been ever successful. Ocelotl, however, had many friends at 
the court of the emperor, and through their aid he succeeded 
in escaping from prison and in getting to the land of Tlascala, 
which was the hereditary enemy of the Aztec empire. 

Now there is a curious legend still told by the Amatecas to 
the effect that Ocelotl stopped at Amatlan, on his way back 
from Vera Cruz, and that the people flocked about him to hear 
what he had to say. Ocelotl told them of the fair faces of the 
strangers, their garments, which shone as bright as the sun 
itself; the great beasts they rode, and how they came armed 
with the weapon of the god of thunder and lightning. The 
people of Amatlan held a meeting in the public square, and 
when the chiefs heard the story of Ocelotl they decided that 
the new-comers were indeed the warriors of the Emperor of the 
Sun, and that there was, therefore, no use whatever in opposing 
them. So they sent a message to Cortez saying that they had 
decided to become his friend. 

Whatever truth there m»y be in this legend it might well 
have been true, foc it has embodied in it the characteristics of 
the Amatecas as a people. They have ever been clever diplo- 
matists When the Aztecs were at war with all the people 
around them, the Amatecas succeeded in making a treaty of 
peace with them, which protected them from invasion by the 
Aztec army. At the same time they had treaties with two 
other rude nations to the south and east that were at war with 
the Aztecs. 

There is another legend among the Aztecs to the effect that 
the people of Tlascala did not treat Ocelotl, the Tiger Prince, 
well, and that he soon left their city and wandered south until 
he came to Amatlan, where he was warmly welcomed by the 
people. He remained with them many years and became their 
chief, not their king, for Amatlan had always been, in its form 
of government, republican, and is still so to-day. The people 
of Amatlan practically govern themselves to-day without any 
interference on the part of the Mexican Government. They 
pay their federal taxes promptly, as they have done for the 
past three hundred years, under one name or another, but there 
their duties stop. They may be said to constitute a little Aztec 
nation in the heart of the Mexican republic. They have their 
own hereditary cniefs, their own aristocracy in direct line reach- 
ing back beyond the Spanish conquest. They retain their own 
customs, habits, manner of dress and modes of thought. They 
are nominally Catholic, but the ancient Aztec mythology is 
largely mixed with their religious beliefs. They have hundreds 
of charms which are supposed to be effective against certain 
diseases, dangers or accidents. And there 1s a spirit of some 
kind connected with almost every charm. This spirit was, not 
sO many years ago, an Aztec god or demi-god. 















































ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. 


BY FREDERICK STARR, 


At one time during the development of plans, the manage- 
ment of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition had worked out a 
magnificent scheme for the Department of Anthropology. 
Difficulties arose, the scheme was abandoned and the Depart- 
ment itself was completely neglected. Finally interest re- 
awakened, a Chief was appointed and active work began, 
though only nine months before the Exposition opened. Not- 
withstanding the short time at his disposal ard the fact that 
he was given but two per cent. of the sum at first designed for 
the Department, Dr. McGee has produced a notable display, 
which has attracted much attention. 

In the official-classification, the Department is divided into 
six sections—Ethnology, Indian School, Archzology, History, 
Anthropometry, and Psychometry. Unquestionably the first 
of these is the most popular and striking. It consists of a 
series of groups of living representatives of some of the most 
interesting peoples. All of these natives live in houses of 
their own construction, after their own manner of life. Among 
the groups are a dozen from our own Indian tribes,—from the 
Northwest Coast, the Central plains, and the Southwest,—an 
interesting group of Cocopas from northern Mexico, Patagon- 
ians, Central Africans—including five Batwa pygmies—and 
Ainu from Japan. All of these groups were brought from 
their homes and maintained here at the expense of the Expo- 
sition. In the Philippine Exposition, fully a dozen different 
populations from the Islands are represented in the six vil- 
lages—Negrito, Igorote, Visayan, Samal Moro, Lanao Moro, 
Bagobo. No such opportunity for studying living examples of 
little known and highly interesting peoples has ever before 
been presented. The University of Chicago, availing itself of 
the invitation of the Exposition, utilized this material by con- 
ducting a systematic course of class instruction in Practical 
Ethnology. Twenty-nine students took the entire course. 

The Indian School, although a Government exhibit, was 
under the Department of Anthropology. It was under the 
direct charge of Superintendent McCowan, of the Chilocco 
Indian school in Oklahoma. In an excellent, special building, 
the actual work of our great Indian schools was here shown in 
progress. Both literary and industrial instruction was exhibited 
in detail, in carefully planned daily programs. A feature of 

special interest to the ethnologist was a contrast here presented 
between the past and the present. Groups of “old Indians” 
from ten different tribes carried on old and native arts— 
basketry, pottery-making, weaving, silver-working—beside the 
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young men and women who here practiced the industries 
taught them by white men. 

he collections of dead material, ethnological and arche- 
ological objects, were housed in the Anthropology Building, 
one of the handsome group of fine stone buildings belonging 
to Washington University. We can give but a few words to 
them, though many of them were excellent. A novel and in- 
structive feature, developed by the Department itself, was a 
series to represent the beginnings in fire-making, the knife, the 
wheel, and the pipe. These four ancient devices are the germ 
ideas and first steps, from which all the magnificent displays, 
to which the most of this vast Exposition was devoted, have 
developed. In the way of archeology we must mention the 
Davenport Academy of Sciences exhibit of mound relics—in- 
cluding the famous elephant pipes, tablets, and copper axes; 
the collection from Jacob’s Cavern, Missouri, exhibited by 
Phillips Academy, Andover; the collection of copper objects 
and wampum belts shown by the Wyman Brothers of Chicago; 
and an exceptionally interesting collection from Louisiana, in- 
stalled by Prof. Williamson, which contains a remarkable series 
of hematite objects showing nodulation of ‘the material after 
the implements were shaped. Most important of ail, however, 
in the line of archeology was the magnificent and beautifully 
arranged display of the Ohio State Archzological and Histori- 
cal Society, in charge of Dr. W. C. Mills, and representing his 
interesting explorations at the Baum Village Site, the Harness 
Mound, the Adena Mound, etc. His “type” cases of hema- 
tites, discoidals, copper objects, stone implements, pipes, and 
ceremonial objects were also fine. The Mexican government 
made a considerable exhibit of archzological objects, and 
there were interesting things sent by Egypt. All of these col- 
lections were in the Anthropology Building. Of archeological 
material shown in other buildings, the most important was the 
great collection of Sefior Zavaleta, installed in the Argentine 
Pavillion. It included more than four thousand numbers, is 
chiefly from the Chalchaqui region and is unquestionably the 
best collection of its kind. Among many interesting types 
deserving mention were a series of large burial urns, with 
curious conventionalized decoration derived from life motives, 
and unusual forms of copper implements. 

Of ethnological objects we may merely mention a large 
collection from Brazil, a remarkably beautiful and well-selected 
collection of old Navajo blankets and masterpieces of Indian 
basketry forming the Fred Harvey Collection in charge of Mr. 
Huckel, a general collection of Indian objects shown bv Mr. 
Benham, and a series of portraits and of ethnographic objects 
— the Indians of Southern Mexico, displayed by Frederick 

tarr. 

We cannot speak of the Historical Exhibits, including the 
Queen's Jubilee Presents and The Vatican Exhibit, though they 
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were all in charge of the Department, but we must mention the 
excellently equipped Laboratories of Anthropometry and Psy- 
chometry, which were located in the basement of the Anthro- 
pology Building in charge of Dr. Woodworth and Mr. Bruner. 
Here measurements were taken and tests given to such visitors 
as cared to take them. More important, however, are the 
observations that were hcre made and recorded upon the 
living groups of “natives” already mentioned. This material 
should be of scientific importance. In his securing and man- 
aging of this living material, Dr. McGee has ever aimed to put 
it at the disposition of workers, in order that permanent results 
of value might be secured. Among such permanent results, 
two deserve special notice—the great series of photographic 
portraits made by the Field Columbian Museum and the series 
of carefully made busts taken by the American Museum of 
Natural History. 
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THE CORNPLANTER MEDAL. 


BY FREDERICK STARR. 


The Cornplanter Medal for Iroquois Research has been 
founded from the sales of a*series of zinc-etched reproductions 
of pen-and-ink drawings by a Seneca Indian boy, named Jesse 
Cornplanter. This untaught Iroquois boy, thirteen years old 


at the time of drawing these pictures, delights to make pictures 
representing Indian life. This set of pictures, fifteen in num- 
ber, drawn for me, represent Iroquois games and dances. The 
cost of reproducing them was borne by ten gentlemen with 
the understanding that their sale was to supply means for 
making the dies and first strike of a medal for recognition of 
researches upon the Iroquois. 

The medal is of silver and measures 54 mm. in diameter. 
The dies were cut by Tiffany & Co The composition was 
worked out by Mr. Frederick W. Gookin of Chicago, with 
idzas furnished by myself. The medal will be permanently en- 
dowed and will be awarded every two years, beginning with 
1904 It will be administered by the Cayuga County Histori- 
cal Society, located at Auburn, N. Y., in the heart of the old 
Iroquois area. The obverse bears a portrait of the old Seneca 
chief, the Cornplanter; to the left, below, his totem, the 
wolf; a string of wampum beads forms the border; the inscrip- 
tion, Zhe. Cornplanter Medal for Iroquois Research, is placed to the 
left of the profile portrait. On the reverse are designs in- 
tended to commemorate the great achievement of the Iroquois, 
their Confederacy, a remarkable governmental organization, 
based upon the ideas of kinship. In a circle, outside, are the 
names of the six tribes—Mohawk, Oneida, Onondaga, Cayuga, 
Seneca, Tuscarora; within, upon eight shell placques chained 
together, are the totems—turtle, bear, deer, wolf, hawk, heron, 
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snipe; within this, above, is the long house symbolizing the 
confederacy, below which is the inscription, Awarded by the 
Cayuga Historical Society to, with space for name and date. 
Four classes of claimants will be recognized in awarding 
the medal—L¢hnologists making worthy field or other studies 
upon the Iroquois, Artists worthily representing Iroquois by 
brush or chisel, Historians making actual contributions to our 
knowledge of the Iroquois, and Philanthropists whose work 
shows a genuine scientific study and appreciation of Iroquois 
conditions and needs. The first strike of the medal was given, 
on June 8, 1904, to General John S. Clark of Auburn, N. Y., 
who has been, for more than a half century, an authority upon 
everything relative to the Iroquois. 
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ARCHAObOGICAl NOTES. 





In the Annual of the British School at Athens, Mr. Evans 
calls attention to the evidence of close relations between Crete 
and Egypt—clumps of crocuses used in decorations as adapta- 
tion of clumps of lotus flower, anda painted jar with papyrus 
reliefs; but he does not touch the important question of the 
relation between the earlier and the later civilization of Crete. 
Evidently he is waiting for new evidence. The fact that the 
earlier palaces both at Cnossus and Phzstus were destroyed by 
violence, so that they had to be entirely rebuilt, when joined 
with the obvious superiority of the so-called Camares pottery 
over the Mycenzan which followed in its use, would suggest 
not only a struggle and conquest, but also the introduction of 
anew people. Mr. Evans seems to hold strongly to the antiq- 
uity of the race, and to the development of the Mycenzan 


civilization in Crete. 
* * * 


THE PHILIPPINES AT THE WoxLp’s Farr. One of the most 
interesting features of the great Exposition at St. Louis was 
that which appeared underthe Department of Anthropology. 
The exhibits were scattered over a considerable space, as the 
relics were placed in the Administration Building, and the 
members of various Indian tribes were placed in rude huts on 
an adjoining height, and near them, a little band of Ainus, their 
hairv forms and squatting figures contrasting strongly with the 
symmetrical and active bodies of the native Americans. 
Across the Lagoon, inside of an enclosure, could be seen re- 
presentatives from our new possessions. It was a tropical 
climate from which they had come. A portion of them had 
built their houses over the water, and near the houses were the 
various crafts with which they navigate the seas and rivers. of 
their native land. It was like being transported to distant 
fegions to look upon these varied objects, as land and water 
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were occupied, the crafts being the homes of the sea-faring 
people, but tne houses on the land the places where the native 
dances were exhibited. The crafts were silent, but the spaci- 
ous houses were filled with the din of barbaric music. A little 
further away were the representatives of the “Native Ameri- 
cans” which have old names. Among these, one recognizes 
great differences. Some of them are symmetrical and active, 
and resemble the Japanese in form; others are diminutive 
specimens of humanity, scarcely larger than four-year-old 
children, yet they are constantly going through the mechanical 
motions which faintly represent their “ native dances.’’ These 
are the ‘mountain tribes,” which are suppos:d to be so war- 
like and so dangerous, and yet they are anything but formidable 
in appearance. They are called in their own homes Negritos 
and Igorrotes. There are, however, soldier bands which seem 
taller and stronger, and among the rest are a few called 
Vasayans, who are dressed in the height of fashion and are 
gracefully dancing, and resemble cultivated Spanish rather 
than Philippine citizens. It is a curious medley, and one which 
contrasts with all the other features of the great Exhibit. 

The opportunity of studying the art and architecture of 
this far-off region is before us. There are so many unusual 
things to be described that one hardly knows which to select. 
One fact speaks for many others: “It is a city without nails.” 
Almost numberless bamboo poles and many mahogany and 
cocoanut palm logs were brought there. One authority says 
thousands of tons of material were transported all the ways 
from the islands. There were many crates of nipa grass, and 
without nails of metal and without saws the colony constructed 
the buildings, large and small. A knife in a leather sheath and 
a small hammer were all the tools the Filipino carpenter had. 
Large wooden pins were made to fasten the beams and poles. 
They were made by a knife, and the way for them was opened 
with a knife, and they were driven in with a hammer. But the 
most of the construction was binding and sewing. The poles 
and timbers were lashed together with a kind of brush rope, 
when not bolted with the wooden pihs. 


* * & 


GERMAN ExcavaTIONS AT BAALBEK. The German excava- 
tions at Baalbek have disclosed many interesting features in 
connection with the temples and the large palace, but have 
thrown no light upon any period earlier than the Roman, to 
which the temples belong. At Megiddo, where the excava- 
tions are being conducted by Dr. Schumacher, the most im- 
portant discoveries are: A very early building surrounded by - 
a ditch and wall, with masonry similar to some at Troy, which 
Dr. Dérpfield dated about 2,000 B. C.; near the building an 
altar of rude, unhewn blocks of stone erected over a pit, which 
contained a dish for the reception of blood; close to the altar 
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another pit, surrounded by blocks of basalt, and ccntaining the 
remains—bones of animals and ashes—of burnt offerings; im- 
mediately south of the altar a chamber, perhaps a treasury, 
roofed. with unhewn blocks of limestone, which project one 
beyond the other so as to form a rude arch, not unlike arches 
at Mycenz and in the chambers of the Pyramids; a seal on 
which is a well engraved lion with the inscription, ‘ To Shama, 
the Servant of Jeroboam,”’ possibly the seal of an officer of the 
warlike King of Israel, Jeroboam II. (782-743 B.C.); a Baby- 
lonian cylinder with cuneiform inscription; inscribed Hebrew 
pottery; rows of monoliths, masseboth, upon some of which 
there are said to be ancient Hebrew letters; and infant and 
adult burials in connection with “high places” and foundation 
rites. The publication of the results will commence next 
January. In 1903-04 the first students arrived at the Institute 
in Jerusalem, and attended the two courses of lectures given 
by Professors Dalman and Léhr. Excursions were made to 
Northern Palestine and Petra.—Aidiia. 


* * 


EXCAVATIONS IN AssYRIA AND BasyLoniA. Prof. Hilprecht 
has recently returned from Germany, where he has spent the 
summer, completing the German edition of his work entitled, 
“Excavations in Assyria and Babylonia.” He comes back to 
organize another excavating expedition, which he hopes will 
Le able to start late in the winter or early next spring. “The 
work of excavating,” said Dr. Hilprecht, “ should be taken up 
where it was left off, that is, in the Temple of Baal at Nippur. 
One wing of the temple has already been excavated, and in it 
we recovered about 4,000 documents. Nippur will undoubtedly 
be proved to be the seat of the oldest civilization, as it is the 
seat of the oldest religion. The tablets already unearthed 
take us back to the fifth millennium, and when the ones that 
are below these are excavated, I believe we will get the records 
as far back as 7,000 B.C. On the new expedition probably six 
or eight scientists and about 400 Arabs will go. In all probabil- 
ity, we will sail around Arabia to the mouth of the Tigris, and 
then proceed up the river to Bagdad.”—Bidhia. 


* & 


‘ Tue New York Historicat Society is one hundred years 
old, and is just now erecting a new building on 76th Street and 
Central Park, New York, at a cost of about $200,000. The 
society possesses one of the finest art galleries in America and 
a large collection of Egyptian antiquities, also an exhaustive 
collection of Old New York History. 








































ANTHROPObOGICAl NOTES. 


BY ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


AMERICAN ORIGIN OF SyPHILIS. In his “ Das erste Auftre- 
ten der Syphilis (Lustseuche) in der europdischen Kulturwelt ” 
ea 1903, p. 35), Iwan Bloch sustains the, thesis of its pre- 

olumbian existence in America and transference to Europe in 
the wake of the discovery of the New World. Bloch had pre- 
viously published another work on syphilis, ‘ Der Urspung der 
Syphilis ” (1901), in which he set forth similar views. The new 
work contains data concerning the first appearance of this 
terrible malady in Europe, and of a like sexual disease among 


the American Indians. 
* * * 


ETHNOLOGY OF THE RENAISSANCE. The Renaissance in 
Italy has usually, as the name itself indicates, been considered 
more or less a “re-birth,” or second “culture-spurt” of the 
people known as Italians, whose first great effort had been the 
civilization and world-influence of ancient Rome. Ludwig 
Woltmann, however, the author of numerous politico-anthro- 
torn essays and of a recent volume of like nature, sets 
orth another theory. In his article on ‘“ Die Germanen und 
die Renaissance in Italien” (Pol.-Anthr. Rev., 1903, II., 861- 
868), he holds that the Indo-Germanic race, not the Italian 
people, was the cause of these phenomena. The Romanempire, 
due to the culture-making Indo-Germanic race, who held pos- 
session of Italy, and created a civilization lasting a millennium, 
was exhausted by domestic and foreign wars, emigration, etc. 
The blond elements of the population had disappeared, leaving 
the field in possession of brunet round-heads and long-heads. 
The real cause of the Renaissance was the influx into Italy of 
a new multitude of blond Indo-germans (the Longobards, Goths, 
Franks, Normans, Alemanni, Bajuvari, etc.), Their descend- 
ants gave the impulse to the “new birth” In his very brief 
discussion of the matter Woltmann enumerates, in support of 
his view, three chief facts: A historical fact, the inroads of the 
Teutonic tribes into Italy; a linguistic one, that so many of 
the famous men of the Renaissance bear Teutonic names; an 
anthropological one, that so many of the famous men of that 
epoch had narrow faces or blue eyes, blond hair and beard, etc., 
or one and another together. Woltmann’s article, which may 
be the basis of a larger properly-documented work, is reviewed 
rather favorably by Otto Ammon (Zbl. f. Anthr., 1904, IX., 
pp. 101-102), who states, nevertheless, that: ten years ago the 
views advanced in it would have been laughed out of court. 
Whatever the outcome may be, there is material for a valuable 
contribution to race-psychology in the relations of the intru- 
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sive Teutonic peoples with those of the Italian stock in the 
Appenine peninsula. 
; *“* * 

Fo.kx-Lore oF PREHISTORIC Monuments. To the “ Mit- 
teilungen der Schlesischen Gesellschaft fiir Volkskunde” 
(1903, pp. 1-13) Dr. H. Seger contributes a brief article on 
“Die Denkmaler der Vorzeit im Volksglauben,” in which he 
discusses folk-lore and folk-belief concerning prehistoric stone- 
graves, which the folks know as “giants’ graves,” “ giants’ 
ovens,” “ Huns’ graves,” “ Huns’ beds,” etc.; mounds of the 
Bronze Age, called “ Huns’ graves,” or peopled with dwarfs, 
who often guard buried treasures (golden cradles, coffins, car- 
riages, rings, horns, etc.); the grave-mounds beneath which. 
dwell and feast subterranean beings often enchanted; the 
ramparts and other fortifications, sometimes called “ Tartar- 
walls’’ or “ Tartar forts,” but oftener attributed to more modern 
peoples; sunken castles, churches and bells, vanished virgins, 
etc.; the mounds with their population of “ little people,” etc., 
Heimchen, Luetchen. About the finds in these monuments, 
mounds and graves much folk-lore exists, particularly concern- 
ing buried gold, “ thunder stones,” and the like. 

* * * 


MASTICATION AND BRACHYCEPHALISM. Under the title “ Le 
travail de la mastication est la cause de la brachycéphalie ” 
(Bull. Soc. d. Sci., Bucarest, 1903, Vol. XII., pp. 390-395), Dr. 
H. Sanielevici maintains the thesis that brachycephalism in 
human skulls is the result of the process of mastication. Con- 
trary to the view of Nystrém, according to whom brachy- 
cephalism is normal and dolichocephalism a “ deformation,’” 
Sanielevici holds that dolichocephalism is the normal condi- 
tion of the human skull, and brachycephalism ‘a variation 
which distinguishes the Mongol from all other races.” Exces- 
sive labor in mastication produces brachycephalism. All the 
other races of mankind, Sanielevici thinks, are originally and 
naturally dolichocephalic, both the lower and the higher, and 
the brachycephalism of the Mongol, a special phenomenon, 
needs a special cause for its existence. The residence of the 
Mongol, as a nomadic feeder on raw flesh in the steppe region 
of Central Asia, suggests this cause, viz., his consumption of 
huge. quantities of food, to enable him to resist the cold to 
which he was not originally habituated, having been trans- 

lanted from a warm to a cold climate. The broad face, the 
arge mouth, the big head of the Mongol, all arise from the in- 
creased labor of mastication forced upon him by the necessi- 
ties of his new environment. Unfortunately for such a theory, 
it happens that the Mongol is not so distinctly a brachy- 
cephalic race, as Dr. Sanielevici assumes to be the case; a 
goodly number of them being mesocephalic, sub-dolicho- 
eephalic, and even dolichocephalic. There is such a thing as 
carrying an ingenious theory too far. 
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“PREPARED HEADS” FOR THE TRADE. In his interesting 
paper, “ Cabeza humana preparada segiin el procedimento de 
los indios Jivaros, del Ecuador” (Am. Mus. Nac. de Buenos 
Aires, 1903, Vol. IX., pp. 519-523). Dr. Juan B. Ambrosetti 
calls attention to the fact that by no means all the famous 
“prepared heads” of the Jivaro Indians of Ecuador are due 
to the custom which demands the preservation, in such fashion, 
of the head of an enemy (p. 520). To-day such heads are pre- 
pared, not as trophies of war, but as objects of sale and mer- 
chandise. Dr. Ambrosetti describes such a head, “ the product 
of an abominable industry set on foot by collectors for money 
purposes.’ Cowardly assassinations and assaults have been 
stimulated by this demand for such specimens. The individual 
who, in 1872, sold Dr. Philippi the prepared head of a woman, 
had no scruples in telling that it was the work of a Spanish 
taxidermist living among the Jivaros, from whom, doubtless, he 
had learned the process, which he was turning to commercial 
advantage. Whites and Indians alike have suffered from this 
“trade,” and the government of Ecuador found it necessary to 
prohibit the export of these gruesome objects. 


* * & 


SKULL AND Prorgession. A. A. Da Costa Ferreira, in a 
recent paper, “ La capacité du crane et la profession chez les 
Portugais (Cormbra, 1904, p. 11), discusses the question of the 
relationship between cranial capacity, and occupation in life. 
The basis of his study is a list of 557 male skulls of Portuguese 
of the present time, from the two cemeteries of the city of 
Lisbon. The author concludes: (1) Profession dominates 
brain; (2) the largest brain capacities are acquired either by 
much intellectual work, or by a manifest superiority of organic 
mass and physibal exercise; (3) lack of education, poverty 
and idleness, favor the formation of small skulls. In the dis- 
cussion which followed the reading of this paper before the 
Anthropological Society of Paris, M. Papillault observed that 
instead of saying that “ profession rules brain,” it were more 
truthful to say “ brain rules profession.”’ It is social selection 
that classes individuals according to their aptness. A similar 
opinion was expressed by MM. Manouvrier and Taté. The 
superiority met with in the cranial capacity of the members of 
the liberal professions may, therefore, be no quality acquired 
by the work of the individual. 

















ANCIENT CITY AND SACRIFICIAL TOWER DIS- 
COVERED IN MEXICO. 


{Extract from The Chicago Chronicle } 


The discovery of the ruins of the ancient Otomite capital, 
in the state of Vera C:uz, Mexico, was made recently. For 
300 years it had been hidden from the eyes of civilized man. 
Strangely enough, Teayo has never been without inhabitants. 
The dread Otomite Indians. who have caused the Mexican 
nation anxiety decade after decade, and still resist the authori- 
ties successfully, never abandoned the seat of power of their 
ancestors. This race, commendable for its love of labor and 
industry, and yet terrible because of its sanguinary character, 
has kept all civilized people out of Teayo until this late day. 
But at last the Otomite capital stands clear of the dark past 
and offers to science some extraordinary subjects for study. 

Some months ago an American mining engineer sent a party 
into Vera Cruz to prospect the mountains for minerals. After 
the arrival in the state the party decided to investigate de- 
posits of coal which appeared to be abundant and promised 
rich results. Guides were engaged for different districts. 
Among these was an Otomite who had been captured by the 
Mexicans during the last war and forced into the army, but 
who had escaped and returned to his country. This Indian was 
one of the few who had learned Spanish while in the army. He 
informed the Americans that there was a vein of coal near 
Teayo, and volunteered to guide the partv to the locality. 

Having overcome all the difficuties that lay in their path, 
the prospectors arrived near Teayo and inspected the carboni- 
ferous deposits. The Otomite guide went to the ruined city 
and obtained the permission of the inhabitants to bring the 
strangers there. Under these circumstances the Americans 
entered the place, being the first representatives of modern 
civilization to do so free from constraint. 

The most interesting of the ruins of the ancient Otomite 
city is the sacrificial tower, which now rises sixty-five feet above 
the ground. This truncated pyramid formerly had an altitude 
of over 100 feet. It was robbed of forty feet of its height 
through the erosion of the country and its being slowly buried 
under alluvium. 

According to tradition, the structure in the days of the 
Otomite civilization rose much higher, terminating in a point, 
the entire mass being built in conformity with the portion at 
present visible. Although the exact angles of the structure 
can not now be determined, owing to many irregular subsid- 
ences, it is not probable that the Otomites builded to the 
height suggested. If tradition is right the original altitude 
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was approximately 200 feet, making’ it the most elevated 
structure of its kind in Mexico. There is no doubt that it was 
considerably more than 100 feet above the soil at one time, as 
is indicated by the great quantity of stones detached from it, 
scattered about the vicinity. The ever-active hand of man un- 
doubtedly demolished a great part of it. However, tradition 
can not be supported. Structures of this form were usually 
truncated and not pyramidal, among Mexican ancients. 

But, separating tradition from reality, the sacrificial tower 
stands forth one of the most impressing remnants, if not the 
most: important monument, of Mexican antiquity. Consider- 
ing its size and age, it is the best preserved prehistoric struct- 
ure on the continent. 

At the ground the north and south side extend sixty-five feet 
from corner to corner, and the east and west seventy-five feet, 
The width of the stairs on the east side is thirty feet at the 
ground, and twenty-five feet at the summit. If in time past 
they continued upward without change of incline, they would 
have terminated in the west side at a point where that side 
would have a width of fifty-five feet, the upper stair being 
twenty feet wide. This would be at a height of 130 feet from 
the ground. As the ancient Mexicans terminated such stairs 
at margins of outer walls, it may be safely inferred that the 
summit of the structure, counting the forty feet under alluvium, 
was 165 feet above the ground, five feet being allowed for the 
breadth of the wall. 

For years the Otomites have taken stone from the sacrificial 
tower to build houses. The king of the tribe draws on the 
ruin for the large stock which he has on hand forsale. Subsid- 
ences in the tower were caused chiefly by caving of subter- 
ranean chambers through action of water. 

Ancient Otomites constructed underground thoroughfares, 
abodes and vaults labyrinthine in intricacy and resembling the 
catacombs in magnitude. The tower was the key to the sys- 
tem. Underground chambers with sculptnred walls are numer- 
ous in the newly discovered ruins of Teayo. Some corridors 
have been filled with skeletons, probably of victims of religious 
rites, of Aztecs taken captive and executed, of Spaniards and 
Mexicans sacrificed on the summit of the tower. If traditions 
of the few survivors of the Otomite nation are true—and some 
of them are—the subterranean featurcs of Teayo will prove of 
interest. 

Sculptures of Teayo show that the ancient Otomites were 
superior in art to the Aztecs and Mayas. Expressions of the 
human face as represented on stone by Aztec and Maya 
sculptures are very crude, as compared with those wrought by 
Otomites. Often by intuition alone can figures of animals 
chiseled by the former, be distinguished, while Otomite sculp- 
tures are never perplexing. ._The foundation stones of the 
sacrificial tower are notable examples of ancient Otomite art. 
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So far it is not proved that the ancient Otomites were as 
monstrous as the Aztecs in sacrificing human beings. Sacrifices 
of a dread character were made, as many an underground 
chamber filled with skeletons of victims attests. But there is 
nothing to show that such barbarities as the crushing of vic- 
tims under huge stones suspended so as to slowly press upon 
the abdomen until the condemned were slowly squeezed 1n two; 
were committed. Only one sculpture representing the appli- 
cation of nature has been discovered, and this is almost worn 
away. It shows six victims, war captives, bound together, be- 
ing hurled from the summit of the tower. 

The sacrifical ceremonies were concluded by casting the 
bodies of victims into the hole which penetrated the tower 
from top to bottom and connected with subterranean passage- 
ways. Part of this hole is in perfect condition. Its proxi- 
mity to the sacrificial altar indicates its purpose, At its bot- 
tom attendants of the priests*disposed of the mangled remains 
of victims. 

The sculptures show that Otomites of antiquity were well 
advanced in civilization. The features of the faces are less 
pronounced even than those of statues found in the Maya ruins 
of Yucatan. All the figures show craniums rounded and full, 
indicating ample brain development. While the foreheads do 
not manifest any lofty thinking, they show quickness of per- 
ception and fineness of judgment. In shape the eyes resemble 
those of the Caucasians more than of Hindus, differing radi- 
cally from those of Aztecs, and relatively from those of 
Mayas. The cheekbones do not bulge out prominently, being 
toned down, as it were, by the thumb of art growing more and 
more aesthetic with advancing civilization. It is, however, the 
nose which proclaims more than any other feature of the 
sculptured Otomite faces racial superiority over contemporary 
Aztecs and Mayas. The nose to the point was straight as that - 
of the Romans, the nostrils, of less than ordinary thickness, 
curving upward slightly. If the point had been brought for- 
ward and upward a little, the nose would have been perfectly 
Roman. The mouths were smaller and better formed than 
those of Aztecs and Mayas. In the jaws, whose excessive de- 
velopment indicates the brutal determination characteristic of 
the other two dominant races of Mexico, signs of inferiority 
are plain, but are less remarkable than those of the rulers of 
Anahuac and Yucatan. 

In the evolution of prehistoric Mexicans, Otomites were 
favored more than Aztecs and Mayas, attaining a much higher 
standard of civilization than either of the latter. 





[Notre.—This article is published merely as a specimen of many which 
appear in the newspapers of a certain kind. It will be seen that it is very 
easy to exaggerate, and that exaggeration is the stock in trade of certain 
writers.—ED.] 
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“PREPARED HEADS” FOR THE TRADE. In his interesting 
paper, ‘Cabeza humana preparada segiin el procedimento de 
los indios Jivaros, del Ecuador” (Am. Mus. Nac. de Buenos 
Aires, 1903, Vol. IX., pp. 519-523). Dr. Juan B. Ambrosetti 
calls attention to the fact that by no means all the famous 
“ prepared heads” of the Jivaro Indians of Ecuador are due 
to the custom which demands the preservation, in such fashion, 
of the head of an enemy (p. 520). -To-day such heads are pre- 
pared, not as trophies of war, but as objects of sale and mer- 
chandise. Dr. Ambrosetti describes such a head, “ the product 
of an abominable industry set on foot by collectors for money 
purposes.’ Cowardly assassinations and assaults have been 
stimulated by this demand for such specimens. The individual 
who, in 1872, sold Dr. Philippi the prepared head of a woman, 
had no scruples in telling that it was the work of a Spanish 
taxidermist living among the Jivaros, from whom, doubtless, he 
had learned the process, which he was turning to commercial 
advantage. Whites and Indians alike have suffered from this 
“trade,” and the government of Ecuador found it necessary to 
prohibit the export of these gruesome objects. 
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SKULL AND Proression. A. A. Da Costa Ferreira, in a 
-recent paper, “ La capacité du crane et la profession chez les 
Portugais (Cormbra, 1904, p. 11), discusses the question of the 
relationship between cranial capacity and occupation in life. 
The basis of his study is a list of 557 male skulls of Portuguese 
of the present time, from the two cemeteries of the city of 
Lisbon. The author concludes: (1) Profession dominates 
brain; (2) the largest brain capacities are acquired either by 
much intellectual work, or by a manifest superiority of organic 
mass and physibal exercise; (3) lack of education, poverty 
and idleness, favor the formation of small skulls. In the dis- 
cussion which followed the reading of this paper before the 
Anthropological Society of Paris, M. Papillault observed that 
instead of saying that “ profession rules brain,” it were more 
truthful to say “ brain rules profession.”’ It is social selection 
that classes individuals according-to their aptness. A similar 
opinion was expressed by MM. Manouvrier and Taté. The 
superiority met with in the cranial capacity of the members of 
the liberal professions may, therefore, be no quality acquired 
by the work of the individual. 
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ANCIENT CITY AND SACRIFICIAL TOWER DIS- 
COVERED IN MEXICO. 


[Extract from The Chicago Chronicle.] 


The discovery of the ruins of the ancient Otomite capital, 
in the state of Vera Ciuz, Mexico, was made recently. For 
300 years it had been hidden from the eyes of civilized man. 
Strangely enough, Teayo has never been without inhabitants. 
The dread Otomite Indians. who have caused the Mexican 
nation anxiety decade after decade, and still resist the authori- 
ties successfully, never abandoned the seat of power of their 
ancestors. This race, commendable for its love of labor and 
industry, and. yet terrible because of its sanguinary character, 
has kept all civilized people out of Teayo until this late day. 
But at last the Otomite capital stands clear of the dark past 
and offers to science some extraordinary subjects for study. 

Some months ago an American mining engineer sent a party 
into Vera Cruz to prospect the mountains for minerals. After 
the arrival in the state the party decided to investigate de- 
posits of coal which appeared to be abundant and promised 
tich results. Guides were engaged for different districts. 
Among these was an Otomite who had been captured by the. 
Mexicans during the last war and forced into the army, but 
who had escaped and returned to his country. This Indian was 
one of the few who had learned Spanish while in the army. He 
informed the Americans that there was a vein of coal near 
Teayo, and volunteered to guide the party to the locality. 

Having overcome all the difficuties that lay in their path, 
the prospectors arrived near Teayo and inspected the carboni- 
ferous deposits. The Otomite guide went to the ruined city 
and obtained the permission of the inhabitants to bring the 
strangers there. Under these circumstances the Americans 
entered the place, being the first representatives of modern 
civilization to do so free from constraint. 

The most interesting of the ruins of the ancient Otomite 
city is the sacrificial tower, which now rises sixty-five feet above 
the ground. This truncated pyramid formerly had an altitude 
of over 100 feet. It was robbed of forty feet of its height 
through the erosion of the country and its being slowly buried 
under alluvium. 

According to tradition, the structure in the days of the 
Otomite civilization rose much higher, terminating in a point, 
the entire mass being built in conformity with the portion at 
present visible. Although the exact angles of the structure 
can not now be determined, owing to many irregular subsid- 
ences, it is not probable that the Otomites builded to the 


height suggested. If tradition is right the original altitude 
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was approximately 200 feet, making it the most elevated 

structure of its kind in Mexico. There is no doubt that it was 
considerably more than 100 feet above the soil at one time, as 

is indicated by the great quantity of stones detached from it, 

scattered about the vicinity. The ever-active hand of man un- 

doubtedly demolished a great part of it. However, tradition 

can not be supported. Structures of this form were usually ‘ 
truncated and not pyramidal, among Mexican ancients. 

But, separating tradition from reality, the sacrificial tower 
stands forth one of the most impressing remnants, if not the 
most important monument, of Mexican antiquity. Consider- 
ing its size and age, it is the best preserved prehistoric struct- 
ure on the continent. 

At the ground the north and south side extend sixty-five feet 
from corner to corner, and the east and west seventy-five feet, 

The width of the stairs on the east side is thirty feet at the 

ground, and twenty-five feet at the summit. If in time past 
they continued upward without change of incline, they would ; 
have terminated in the west side at a point where that side 

would have a width of fifty-five feet, the upper stair being 

twenty feet wide. This would be at a height of 130 feet from 
the ground. As the ancient Mexicans ‘terminated such stairs : 
at margins of outer walls, it may be safely inferred that the : 
summit of the structure, counting the forty feet under alluvium, 
was 165 feet above the ground, five feet being allowed for the 
breadth of the wall. 

For years the Otomites have taken stone from the sacrificial 
tower to build houses. The king of the tribe draws on the 
ruin for the large stock which he has on hand forsale. Subsid- 
ences in the tower were caused chiefly by caving of subter- 
ranean chambers through action of water. 

Ancient Otomites constructed underground thoroughfares, 
abodes and vaults labyrinthine in intricacy and resembling the : 
catacombs in magnitude. The tower was the key to the sys- 
tem. Underground chambers with sculptnred walls are numer- 
ous in the newly discovered ruins of Teayo. Some corridors 
have been filled with skeletons, probably of victims of religious. 
rites, of Aztecs taken captive and executed, of Spaniards and 
Mexicans sacrificed on the summit of the tower. If traditions ’ 
of the few survivors of the Otomite nation are true—and some 
of them are—the subterranean features of Teayo will prove of 
interest. 

Sculptures of Teayo show that the ancient Otomites were 
superior in art to the Aztecs and Mayas. Expressions of the 
human face as represented on stone by Aztec and Maya 
sculptures are very crude, as compared with those wrought by 
Otomites. Often by intuition alone can figures of animals 
chiseled by the former, be distinguished, while Otomite sculp- f 
tures are never perplexing. The foundation stones of the 
sacrificial tower are notable examples of ancient Otomite art. 
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So far it is not proved that the ancient Otomites were as 
monstrous as the Aztecs in sacrificing human beings. Sacrifices 
of a dread character were made, as many an underground 
chamber filled with skeletons of victims attests. But there is 
nothing to show that such barbarities as the crushing of vic- 
tims under huge stones suspended so as to slowly press upon 
the abdomen until the condemned were slowly squeezed in two, 
were committed. Only one sculpture representing the appli- 
cation of nature has been discovered, and this is almost worn 
away. It shows six victims, war captives, bound together, be- 
ing hurled from the summit of the tower. 

The sacrifical ceremonies were concluded by casting the 
bodies of victims into the hole which penetrated the tower 
from top to bottom and connected with subterranean passage- 
ways. Part of this hole is in perfect condition. Its proxi- 
mity to the sacrificial altar indicates its purpose, At its bot- 
tom attendants of the priests disposed ot ‘the mangled remains 
of victims. 

The sculptures show that Otomites of antiquity were well 
advanced in civilization. The features of the faces are less 
pronounced even than those of statues found in the Maya ruins 
of Yucatan. All the figures show craniums rounded and full, 
indicating ample brain development. While the foreheads do 
not manifest any lofty tnainking, they show quickness of per- 
ception and fineness of judgment. In shape the eyes resemble 
those of the Caucasians more than of Hindus, differing radi- 
cally from those of Aztecs, and relatively from those of 
Mayas. The cheekbones do not bulge out prominently, being 
toned down, as it were, by the thumb of art growing more and 
more aesthetic with advancing civilization. It is, however, the 
nose which proclaims more than any other feature of the 
sculptured Otomite faces racial superiority over contemporary 
Aztecs and Mayas. The nose to the point was straight as that 
of.the Romans, the nostrils, of less than ordinary thickness, 
curving upward slightly. If the point had been brought for- 
ward and upward a little, the nose would have been perfectly 
Roman. The mouths were smaller and better formed than 
those of Aztecs and Mayas. In the jaws, whose excessive de- 
velopment indicates the brutal determination characteristic of 
the other two dominant races of Mexico, signs of inferiority 
are plain, but are less remarkable than those of the rulers of 
Anahuac and Yucatan. 

In the evolution of prehistoric Mexicans, Otomites were 
favored more than Aztecs and Mayas, attaining a much higher 
standard of civilization than either of the latter. 





[Note.—This article is published merely as a specimen of many which 
appear in the newspapers of a certain kind. -It will be seen that it is very 
easy to exaggerate, and that exaggeration is the stock in trade of certain 
writers—ED.] 
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NAUTCH GIRLS ARE DEDICATED FOR LIFE 
TO HINDU DEITIES. 


BY WILLIAM E, CURTIS. 


, [Extract from The Chicago Record-Herald.] 


While in Calcutta we attended the “ Mohon-mela,” an an- 
nual industrial exposition, given under native auspices in the 
exposition grounds of Calcutta. At the ‘‘Mohon-mela’”’ a 
good deal of space was devoted to native amusements and 
sports, and several bands of nautch girls were dancing before 
large crowds of «dmirers in open pavillions. The nautches of 
of India have received considerable attention from many 
sources. They are the object of the most earnest admonitions 
from missionaries and moralists, and no doubt are a very bad 
lot, although they do not look it, and are a recognized and re- 
spected profession among the Hindus. They are consecrated 
to certain gods soon after their birth; they are the brides of 
the impure and obscene deities of the Hindu pantheon, and 
are attached to their temples, receiving their support from the 
permanent endowments, often living under the temple roof and 
almost always within the sacred premises. The amount of their 
income varies according to the wealth and the revenues of the 
idol to which they are attached. They dance before him 
several times daily and sing hymns in his honor. 

The ranks of the nautch girls are sometimes recruited by 
the purchase of children and by the dedication of the daughters 
of pious Hindu families to that vocation, just as in Christian 
countries daughters are consecrated to the vocation of religion 
from the cradle, and sons are dedicated to the priesthood and 
ministry. Indeed it is considered a high honor for the daugh- 
ter of a Hindu family to be received into a temple as a nautch. 

They never marry and never retire. When they become 
too old to dance, they devote themselves to the training of 
their successors. They ae taught to read and write, to sing 
and dance, to embroider and to play upon various musical in- 
struments. They are better educated than any other class of 
Hindu women, and that largely accounts for their attractions 
and their influence over men. They have their own peculiar 
customs and rules, similar to those of the geishas of Japan, 

-and if a nautch is so fortunate as to inherit property it goes to 
the temple to which she belongs. This custom has become 
law by the confirmation of the courts. No nautch can retain 
any article of value without the consent of the priests in 
charge of the temple to which she is attached, and those who 
have received valuable gifts of jewels from their admirers and 
lovers are often compelled to surrender them. On the other 
hand, they are furnished comfortable homes, clothing and food, 
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and are taken care of all of their lives, just the same as religi- 
ous devotees belonging to any other sect. 

Notwithstanding their notorious unchastity and immorality, 
no discredit attaches to the profession, and the very vices for 
which they are condemned are considered acts of duty, faith 
and worship, although its seems almost incredible that a reli- 
gious sect will encourage gross immorality in its own temples. 
Yet Hinduism has done worse things than that, and other of its 
practices are even more censurable. 

Bands of nautches are considered necessary appurtenances 
of the courts of natlve Hindu princes, although they are never 
found in the palaces of Mohammedans. They are brought 
forward upon all occasions of ceremony, religious, official and 
convivial. If the viceroy visits the capital of one of the native 
states he is entertained by their best performances. They have 
a place on the programme at all celebrations of feast days; 
they appear at weddings and birthday anniversaries, and are 
quite as important as an orchestra at one of our social occa- 
sions. They are invited to the homes of native gentlemen on 
all great occasions and are treated with the utmost deference 
and generosity. They are permitted liberties and are accorded 
honors that would not be granted to the wives and daughters 
of those who entertain them, and stand on the same level as 
the Brahmin priests, yet they are what we would call women of 
the town, and receive visitors indiscriminately in the temples 
and other sacred places, according to their pleasure and whims. 

The traveler in India finds it difficult to reconcile these facts, 
but any resident will assure you of th:s truth. The priests are 
said to encourage the attention of rich young Hindus, because 
of the gifts of money and jewels they are in the habit of shower- 
ing upon nautches they admire, but each girl is supposed to 
have a “steady” lover, upon whom she bestows her affections 
for the time being. He may be old or young, married or un- 
married, rich or poor, for as a rule it is to these women that a 
Hindu gentleman turns for the companionship which his own 
home does not supply. 

There is a difference of opinion as to the beauty of the 
nautches. It is purely a matter of taste. There is no rule by 
which personal attractions may be measured, and doubtless 
there may be beautiful women among them, but, so far, I have 
never seen one. ‘heir costumes are usually very beautiful, the 
materials being of the rarest and finest qualities and profusely 
embroidered, and their jewels are usually costly. Their man- 
ners are gentle, refined and modest; they are perfectly self- 
possessed under all circumstances, and, while their dancing 
would not be attractive to the average American taste, it is not 
immodest, but consists of a succession of graceful gestures and 
posturing which is supposed to have a definite meaning and 
express sentiments and emotions. Most of the dances are in- 
terpreta'ions of poems, legends, stories of the gods and heroes 
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of Indian mythology. Educated Hindus profess to be able to 
understand them, although to a foreigner they are nothing 
more than meaningless motions. 

I have asked the same question of several missionaries, but 
have never been able to discover a nautch dancer, who has 
abandoned her vocation, or has deserted her temple, or has run 
‘away with a lover, or has been reached in any way by the vari- 
ous missions for women in India. They seem to be perfectly 
Satisfied with their present and their future. 


Sy 





PROF. A. H. SAYCE ON RECENT DISCOVERIES 
IN THE EAST. 


For a few years, those who attacked the groundwork and 
foundations of our faith seemed tc have all their own way; and 
there were those who were frightened, lest the citadel might 
be utterly destroyed. To-day it is safe to say that the trend of 
scholarship and of criticism is in the direction of a rehabilita- 
tion of the old doctrines, a complete vindication of the Bible 
from the insinuations and the false charges brought against it 
by those who thought they were doing service to “science” by 
attempts to show that the Author of the Bible was ignorant of 
his own creation, and was not careful to avoid discrepancies of 
statement and confusion of thought, in the sixty-six documents 
he had caused to be brought together and put into the hands 
of men as his Word of Truth, by which all theories of life and 
death and salvation must be tried, and with which they must 
be made 10 conform. 

Among those who have, from the first, withstood the tidal 
wave raised by “ the higher critics,” is Prof. A. H. Sayce, LL D., 
D. D., of the University of Oxford in England. Professor 
Sayce, in his Chair of Assyriology, has had sufficient occasion 
and ample time to make a thorough study of what the critics 
were claiming that they had found, and which they were dis- 
porting before the world as new arguments against the integ- 
rity and authenticity of the ‘sure word” of God. During the 
past two decades, Professor Sayce has published many articles 
and monographs, bearing upon quesions of scholarship, but he 
has now published a little book of less than one hundred and 
thirty pages, in which he covers the ground plowed ‘by the 
critics. 

Instead of the account of the creation and the deluge, in 
Genesis, having been derived from Babylonian sources, Profes- 
sor Sayce finds: that ‘‘not only does the Babylonian story of 
the deluge agree with that of Genesis as a whole, and thus ut- 
terly ignore the distinctive elements which criticism has labored 
to point out within it; it further shows that the story must have’ 
been know and modified in Canaan before it found a place in 
the Hebrew Scriptures. . : . The Babylonian account of the’ 
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great catastrophe which had once swept over the civilized earth 
must have been known in Canaan before Moses was born. In- 
deed, it must have been familiar to Abraham himself before he 
migrated from Ur.” 

Forty ye irs ago critics were very sure that there could have 
been no such kings as Chedorlaumer, or Arioch, or Amraphel, 
or Tidal. There could nave been no such invasion of Canaan 
as is recorded in Genesis xiv. But now it has been shown that 
the names of the kings were known in Babylonia, and that the 
Hammurabi, whose laws have been recently discovered and 
made much of, was probably the Amraphel of Genesis, and 
“Chedorlaomer, once the despair of etymologists, proves to 
be a good Elamite name.” The fourteenth of Genesis is a 
chapter not of guesses and fictions, but of veritable history. 
“The fact,” says Professor Sayce, “enhances our opinion of 
the Hebrew text of the Pentateuch; it can not be so uncertain 
or corrupt as it has sometimes been the fashion to believe. 
Even the proper names in it have been handed down correctly. 
The text, in short, must have been transcribed and re-edited 
from time to time with the same officicial accuracy as we now 
know to have been enforced in the case of Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian literature.” 

The recent discovery of what are known as “ The Laws of 
Hammurabi,” in a few fragments, raised the question whether 
Moses had not copied from the Elamite. It is true that “his 
empire extended to the shores of the Mediterranean, and in 
one inscription relating to him, the only title he bears is that 
of king of the land of the Amorites.” The compilation of 
laws was no new thing in the days of Moses. There are cer- 
tain features common to both the Elamite and the Hebrew. 
But there are great differenees between the two codes, and 
“the contrast between them is really a contrast in the social 
organization and advancement in civilization of the two peo- 
ples for whom they were compiled.” ‘The latest discovery 
in Assyriology has forever shattered the critical theory which 
would put the Prophets before the Law; it has thrown light on 
the form and chavacter of the Mosaic code, and it.has indi- 
rectly vindicated the historical character of the narratives of 
Genesis.” ‘If such is the result of a single discovery,” says 
Professor Sayce, ‘what may we not expect when the buried 
libraries of Babylonia have been more fully excavated, and 
their contents copied and read?” 
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DEFORMED CraniA. Two crania showing similar artificial 
deformations were recently exhibited before the Anthropol- 
ogical Society at Washington. One was from Peru, and the 
other from Vancouvers Island. This deformation was pro- 
duced by fastening bands around the head at infancy, but ap- 
pears in two widely separated localities. 
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THE TOTEM MOUNDS OF WISCONSIN. 


BY JOHN A. RICE, 


In regard to the preservation of what are called the Totem 
Mounds in this state, I have long advocated their preservation 
through legislative action, and have held that authority should 
be given to the State Historical Society, or some other organ- 
zation to take possession of and protect, at least, those of 
typical shapes. The government of Mexico has put this whole 
matter of the preservation of monuments into the hands of the 
Museo Nacional, so that one cannot even make excavations 
anywhere in that country without first obtaining the consent 
or permission of this society. 

I have my own peculiar notions in regard to the antiquity 
and importance of the whole series of mounds and implements 
found in the Southwest and South, especially in Mexico. I 
have arrived at these conclusions through pretty extensive 
study and investigation of the remains left by former occupa- 
tions, as compared with those left by the Indians of the 
Northwest, including some weeks study of the Mandan 
Indians at present at Port Berthold, and their manner of build- 
ing their dirt lodges, which are so well depicted by Catlin in 
his famous bcoks. I have also paid much attention to the 
craniology of the Northwestern Indians as compared with 
those Indians now found in Mexico. Much is to be learned 
from this source as to the capacity, habits, etc., of the nomads 
of the North, as well as the Indians of the South, who had 
fixed homes, were given to the cultivation of the soil, and had 
an intense love of home, which is one of their leading char- 
acteristics of the present day. 





A MaAsniFicent Tusk has been presented to the Carnegie 
Museum at Pittsburg, Pa. It was discovered at Sharon, Pa., 
and has been pronounced the best piece of fossil ivory in 
America. 
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A SHortT HistorY oF ANCIENT EGypt. By Percy E. Newberry and 
John Garstang. Boston: Dana, Estes & Company; igo4. London: 
Archibald Constable & Co., Ltd. 


The author, after giving a brief description of Egypt, proceeds to an 
account of the Archaic Period in which the land was in the wild state filled 
with animals, such as the crocodile, hippopotamus, ostrich, jackal, hyena, 
and wild cat, into the midst of which the earliest civilization of the world 
was introduced. Stone weapons of palzolithic character, copper needles, 
copper, knives, and pottery with some decoration appeared first. Next, 
articles of personal adornment; beads of gold, colored stones, carved ivory, 
diorite vases, Egyptian alabaster, being the tokens ofgthe progressive 
stages. The people were radically indigenous, and the culture and even 
the written language grew like the nation. Pictorial expression has been 
found in nearly all countries bordering on the Mediterranean; among the 
Berber tribes of Africa, and in Spain, Italy, Greece and Asia Minor, and 
remained in Egypt. The distant valley of the Euphrates was already 
possessed of a civilization more advanced, but archzology had detected in 
Crete and in Egypt evidences of direct contact with a civilizing } ower. 
Now, whether it came from the East, the North, or the South, is uncertain. 
The Delta of the Nile was more advanced than Southern Egypt, but, ulti- 
mately it came under the power of a cqnquering nation, There are indi- 
cations of petty tribes and territorial divisions defined by the standards of 
the chiefs and the emblems of presiding deities. 

Finally, Menes and his descendants succeeded to the double crown, 
and the first dynasties appeared. With each important town there was 
associated a separate deity, surviving from the local worship of the tribal 
ages. The people turned from their primitive instincts to husbandry; the 
land was drained, the marshes reclaimed, and irrigation and tillage ap- 
peared. The power of the sovereign, derived from that of the tribal chief- 
tain, became supreme. Under the first dynasty, the art and progress of the 
Archaic Age culminated. 





By NILE AND EupHRATES. A RECORD OF DISCOVERY AND ADVEN- 
TURE. By H. Valentine Geers, of the staff of the Babylonian Expedi- 
tion of the University of Pennsylvania. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Edinburgh: T. T. Clark, 38 George Street; 1904. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. . 


This book is written by one who was a substitute for Mr. John Haynes 
at the time he was resting from his work of excavation in Babylonia. It is 
mainly a personal narrative of events which occurred both in Egypt and 
Babylon, and does not contain as much archeology as one might expect 
from one who was in the midst of the scenes where excavations have been 
conducted, for he seems to have left that to the chief of the expedition. 

The book contains quite a number of very beautiful full-page plates; 
among them, the Euphrates valley, seen from the bluff ; Arab craft on the 
Euphrates; market scene at Sandafeh; a farmstead on the Bahr Yusuf; a 
procession in Bagdad; the Bridge of Boats at Bagdad; a door socket at: 
the inner gate of the Temple of Bel; the plain of Niffer; a Back- Water at 
Anah; the courtyard of a Euphrates Khan; the village of Deir Hart, Syria, 
and the Persian Gulf. 

The author draws a comparison between the work which was done by 
Dr. Peters and that by Dr. Hilprecht, very much in favor of the latter. He 
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‘says, ‘‘ There still remains much to be done by future expeditions,” and 
speaks of the time when the Bagdad railway will convey tourists to the 
spot. “ That will bea ee day for the traveler who hankers after a sight 
0 ‘old ruins,’ for he will be able to satisfy his taste to the full, amongst 
buildings that were falling to decay before Abraham went forth from the 
neighboring clty of Ur, ‘to go to the laoed of Canaan,’” 





A HIsToRY oF THE ANCIENT WoRLD. For HiGH SCHOOLS AND 
ACADEMIES, By George Stephen Goodspeed, Ph. D., Professor of 
Ancient History in the University of Chicago. With Illustrations, 
Maps and Plans. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons; 1904. 


This is a valuable summary of ancient history, brought up to date by 
means of the recent discoveries which have been made, and so may be 
called a modern book on an old subject, In fact, the discoveries have been 
so numerous, that many of the ordinary histories which have been extant 
have to be ee may alongside of such old histories as Rollins, which is at 

resent perfectly obsolete. We may take the average textbooks on the 
history of either Babylonia, Egypt, Greece, or even Rome, and find that 
they are too old for common use in the schools, for the beginnings have 
been carried back so far as to make them useless. 

The study of Physical Geography has also been found to be so im- 
portant that history needs it for a foundation. One feels like a blind man, 
unless he is made familiar with the !ocalities in which events occurred. 
The author has given this guide along with the events of history, and has 
used also the discoveries of archzology to illumine his pages. The first 
Oriental kingdoms are described; he private life of the people made 
known; the laws of Hammurabi are given; the Phcenician colonies de- 
scribed;‘the history of the alphabet hinted at; the appearance of the 
Mycenzan civilization referred to—all of which have been made known 
by the revelations of the spade. 


BIBLE Stupy PopuarizepD. By Rev. Frank T. Lee, Author of “Popular 
Misconceptions as to Christian Faith and Life.” Chicago: The 
Winona Publishing Company; 1904. 


The Bible is the most remarkable book, and one which has had the 
most influence on the entire civilized world. It has been attacked by many 
writers and scholars, but has borne all the criticism that has been directed 
against it through many centuries. It has been called the oldest book, and 
may perhaps be regarded as such, if we consider it as a single volume; 
though there were so-called books in existence many centuries before the 
earliest part of it was put into writing. For example, “ The Book of the 
Dead” was in existence before the time of Moses, and the works of Con- 
fucius and of Zoroaster and the books of the Hindus, called ‘“‘ The Vedas,” 
came into existence between the time of Moses and the Apostles. This, 
however, is an argument in favor of the Bible, rather than against it, for 
the Bible represents those periods of time in which religious truth was be- 
coming crystalized, and the result is that it is the gem of all human litera- 
ture and the best of all ancient books, and we believe will. prove to be the 
best of all modern books. The English Bible has also the same advant- 
age that the original Bible has, for it gives the progress of the English 
language, as the Old Testament shows the progress of the Hebrew lan- 
guage,.and the New Testament does of the Greek language. 

The books of the Bible were usually preserved in manuscript form, 
though two kinds of material were denptorel: the one of papyrus, and the 
other of vellum. The Alexandrian manuscript is anigned to the fifth cen- 
tury A. D.; the Vatican manuscript belongs to the fourth century, as does 
the Sinaitic. We have also the Syriac, Ethiopian, Egyptian, and later on 
the Gothic, Armenian, Latin and other versions, and still later the “ King 
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James Version.” Now it would seem as though it would require consider- 
able audacity to undertake to‘criticize a book which had been published in 
so many languages and has such an air of antiquity about it, and has been 
ead by so many of the nations of the earth, especially when, every critic 
must know how sacred this book has been to many of the mast enlightened 
people of the world. The best method, however, uf meeting modern critic- 
ism, is to use the book in a practical way, and make it the means of devel- 
oping the religious sense, as well as studying its literary character and high 
and — prophetic thought. The ordinary man is not going to grapple with 
the hard questions of language and history and archzology, and find from 
the exercise any particular help to devotion or literary taste, That work 
may as well be left to the specialist, and thus allow people to hold to the- 
old Bible until certain questions are settled. 

We are thankful for such practical books as this one, as it will help the 
people to make a practical use of the Bible, which has come down to us 
— sO many generations and has accomplished so much good in the 
worid, 





POLITICS AND RELIGION IN ANCIENT ISRAEL. AN INTRODUCTION TO 
THE STUDY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Rev. J. C. Todd, M. A. 
London: MacMillan & Co., Ltd. New York: The MacMillan Com- 


pany. 1904. 


This is’a strange book. It is written by the Canon of St. Saviour’s 
‘Cathedral at Natal, and is dedicated to his mother, from whose lips he first 
heard the story of Israel. He says “the Bible was never more studied, or 
less read than at the present day. This is deplorable, no one can witha 
light heart see such a break in the continuity of our religious, and, indeed, 
our intellectual life. It must be the aim of those of us who frankly accept 
the results of Biblical criticism to endeavor to bring back the attention of 
inte‘ligent men and women to the Scriptures as a source of spiritual in- 
struction. In the following pages I have assumed the main points of 
criticism. The principal object of the book it to try to recover, as far as 
possible, the connection in ancient [srael between politics and religion.” 

But what are the politics and religion which the author presents? They 
certainly are not the “politics”—if that is the word—which are presented by 
any modern society, and do not seem to properly represent any social con- 
dition recordéd in ancient history, If they can be found at all, it is amon 
the lowest heathen races, among whom sensuality and sin prevailed, an 
represent those very social evils from which the Patriarch Abraham sought 
to escape, when he moved from Paden-Aram to the land of Canaan. These 
evils consisted in idolatry, which had debased the worship of God to the 
level of the worship of beasts, and had turned domestic life into a system 
of organized concubinage; but, according to this author, this is sustained 
by the Bible. 

“To any unbiased reader of the old literature, it would be perfectlv 
obvious that in Israel, as elsewhere, sexual intercourse was only regarded 
as wrong when it violated the rights of some other male.” (See page 58.) 
“In times of peace Israel followed the fashion of the country. The local 
god was aeetitened after the Canaanite manner, and was regarded at the 
same time as Yahweh. The cycle of agricultural feasts was followed, and 
the preserce of the Kodesh harlots allowed.” (See page 56.) - 

The old-fashioned reader of the Bible received the idea that the God 
of the Hebrews was holy, and that those who worshipped Him must also be 
holy. What is the idea of holiness, as set forth by this author? 

. “The Hebrew root. Kodesh, holiness, signifir:s belonging to a god, and, 
therefore debarred from ordinary use; even knives, basins, and pots are 
holy. The priest may be a most evil man, but is boly in the primitive 
sense.” : 

The worship of Baal was, according to the Scriptures, demoralizing, 
and to be condemned, but Baalism, according to this: author, contained 
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“much that was true and beautiful, that cannot be detected in primitive 
Yahwehism.” Purity of thought, and heart, and life is supposed to be 
taught in the Old Testament as well as inthe New. Whatis the purity which, 
according to this author, is taught by the Oid Testament? “ Nothing is said 
about Kodesh prostitution, but we can hardly doubt that it found a place in 
the temple during Solomon's reign.” (See page 88.) Here, then, accord- 
ing to this author, a system which was as debasing as any which appear 
among Mohammedans and Hindus, was prevalent among the Hebrews at 
the time of Solomon. It is a pity that young men do not read the Bible, 
with this interpretation, it would be so elevating. 

The same strange interpretation of Scripture is found when the subject 
of war is considered. The ordinary view of even early society, is that peo- 
ple dwelt together in peace, the rights of hospitality were required by the 
social organization of clan life. What does the author say with refcrence 
to the Scripture idea? The early history of prophecy is closely interwoven 
with the wars of Yahweh, and so the author justifies war 2s a normal fea- 
ture of certain stages of existence. “Obedience, endurance, courage, 
chivalry, devotion, in a word, half of the ties that bind man to man and 
make life worth living had practically no sphere for existence in the mo- 
motonous daily life of the primitive clan, and only came into existence by 
the concentration of men in the field. It was the part of the prophets to 
declare war, it was their part to say if the day chosen was approved of by 
Yahweh, and to stir up the spirit of the warriors. At the dawn of Hebrew 
history, these four ideas were closely interwoven—Yahweh, Israel, War, 
and Prophecy.” According to this idea, Mohammedans are models which 
are to be followed, for the Holy Scriptures approve of their kind of life. 

Human sacrifice, theft and murder are also spoken of, and a new, 
strange view given. “In primitive Istael there was no such idea as sin— 
theft, murder, adultery, false witness, were not wrong in themselves; they 
were wrong, because by them a clansman was defrauded.” (See page 94.) 
“For the most part Yahweh concerned himself with the nation as a whole, 
and the only person in individual relationship with him was the king. The 
peasant can escape brutality only by careful education in ideas and ideals 
derived from a higher and more cultured ciass. The old ferocity of the 
devotees of Yahweh showed little sign of yielding to the glowing kindli- 
ness of the times. When Ahab spared Ben Hadad; a prophet denounces 
him in the name of Yahweh. ‘Thy life shall be for his life.” (Page 110.) 
“The most famous of the romances is that splendid example of Hebrew 
prose, Elijah the Tishbite, the narrative as it stands, if full of improbabili- 
ties, but as a romance of Manasseh’s time is perfectly intelligible. The 
idea of a primitive state in which great men preached sublime morals to a 
herd of moral swine is frankly impossible.” (See page 308.) “ Israel's 
contribution is Ethical Religion and the record of it is contained in the 
Holy Scriptures.” 





_ TRADITIONS OF THE SKIDI PAWNEE. Cullected and Annotated by George 
A. Dorsey, Ph. D. With Introductions, Notes and Illustrations. Boston 
and New York: Published for the American Folk-Lore Society by 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company. London: David Nutt, 270, 271 Strand. 
Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, Querstasse, 14. 1904. 


This is an elegant book, and one that bears the imprint of the Ameri- 
can Folk-Lore Soicety, which is sufficient recommendation. It is divided 
into several parts ; the Cosmogonic traditions, which occupy about 80 pages; 
the Boy-Heroes, about 100 pages; Medicine, 56 pages; Animal Tales, 40 
pages; and Miscellaneous, 45 pages. It contains fifteen full-page plates, 
several of which are portraits of prominent Pawnee chiefs. 

The book gives a very good idea of the mythology of the Indians in 
general, and especially of the hunter Indians, for there is a difference 
between such hunter Indians as the Pawnees, and such mountain Indians 
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as the Navajoes. The mythology of the Pawnees resembled that of the 
tribes which formerly dwelt along the Mississippi River, while that of the 
Navajoes may be classed with that of the Pueblo tribes, at least in a general 
way. It is fortunate that the myths of these tribes have been gathered 
and published before they were lost entirely; though there is a question 
whether a change had not already come upon the mythology of this people, 
from the natural degeneracy which has appeared among them since the 
advent of the white man. The Cosmogonic myths are especially interest- 
ing, as they relate to the Tirawa, the All- Powerful, and Attra, the Vault of 
the Sky, the Bright Stars, the Lightning, the Creation, the Deluge, the Flint- 
Monster, the Spider-Woman, the God of Wind, the Morning Star, the Girl 
who married a Star, the Boy who disobeyed a Star, the Man who visited the 
Spirit-land, the Boy who talked with lightning, and other personifications of 
Nature powers. 
The animal tales give the story of the Coyote, and his various adven- 
.tures with the buffalo, the turkeys, the beaver, the bear, the raccoon, and 
the eagle. The last division describes the Deer Wife and the Buffalo Wife, 
the Boy who became a Prairie Wolf, the Witch Woman and the Beaver, 
the Meteor’s Child, and others. 





THE LEGENDS OF THE IROQUOIS. TOLD BY “THE CORNPLANTER.” 
From Authoritative Notes and Studies by William W, Canfield, New 
York: A. Wessels Company; 1903. 


“The Indians neither built monuments nor wrote books, The only 
records they made were the picture- writings, which were symbols,”’ but the 
Iroquois carried their picture-writings to a great perfection. There are 
certain legends which have been handed down by Cornplanter, Brant and 
Red Jacket. The legends contained in this book purport to have come 
from Cornplanter, who died a strong believer in the religion of the red men. 
They are given in a lofty style, resembling that which is contained in the 
speech of Logan. They relate to the confederation of the Iroquois; also, to 
certain events, and marvelous creatures, and strange characters, about 
which tne Indians delighted totalk. Among these were the Great Mos- 
quito, the Healing Waters, the Hunter, Hiawatha, the Four Winds, the 
Happy Hunting Grounds, the Message Beavers, the Mirrorin the Water, 
the Origin of the Violet, etc. All of these are described in the Indian style, 
and are partly real and partly imayinative, They form attractive stories, 
which can be read in the home and recited by the children, and will not 
fail to interest. They are free from the serious faults which have appeared 
in some of the legends and stories which have been translated into English 
and published by various institutions, as representing correctly the habits 
of thought common among the Indians. It is difficult to account for the 
contrast between this book and several of those which have been recently 
published. 





A SUGGESTION TO MayA SCHOLARS. By Zelia Nuttall. Reprinted from 
the American Anthropologist. 


Miss Zelia Nuttall is continuing her studies of the ancient Mexican 
-calendar, and has instituted a comparison between the Mexican and Maya 
systems of numeration. In one respect they are similar, affixes are used in 
counting, but they vary we to the objects counted. The affix ac was 
employed in counting canoes, boats, houses, lots} churches, seats. altars, . 
canes, pits, troughs, villages, and fields. The affix mo/ was used in count- 
things which are congregated together, though when birds, fishes, and ani- 
mals were counted, the affix of was employed. On the other hand, the 
affix ¢u/ was added in counting men-and women. The affix Jec denotes 
that the things counted were flat and round, like tortillas; the affix oc signi- 
fied that objects were measured by handfuls; wa/ for leaves of tobacco and 
plantain trees; much for heaps of stones, earth, and grain; Aaf for pairs of 
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' things; chau for twenty-day periods; cuchk for loads;.chuy for bags andi 
bunches, for strings of beads, in fact, for all things that could be catried 
hanging from the hand, 

These few examples will suffice to demonstrate the Maya system of 
affixes, and they promise to lead to new, valuable and unforeseen results, 
and indicate progress in the interpretation of the glyphs contained in the 
Maya codices ortunately for the general reader, the results are given: 
briefly and comprshensively, and one is saved the trouble of wading 
through a mass of verbiage which threatens to engulf the understanding;. 
and brings before one’s view a series of waves going to and fro, and mak- 
ing no progess. 





THE PERIODICAL ADJUSTMENTS OF THE ANCIENT MEXICAN CALENDAR,. 
By Julia Nuttall. Reprinted from The American Anthropologist. 


The adjustment of the ancient Mexican calendar has also been 
attempted by Miss Nuttall, in connection with Prof. Seler, Dr. Thomas,,. 
Henry Goodman, Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, and others. According to Miss 
Nuttall, the planet Venus was known to the ancient races and had great 
effect upon the calendar, The great Venus cycle and the lesser cycles it 
embraces, present a resemblance to an inner wheel, rapidly revolving from 
left to right, and an outer one, turning more slowly in retrogressive motion. 
Next to the sun, they adored and made more sacrifices to this star, than 


to any other. 





TEvUTONIC LEGENDS IN THE NIBELUNGEN LIED AND THE NIBELUNGEN 
RinG. By W. C. Sawyer, Ph, D., Professor of the German Langvage 
and Lecturer on Teutonic Mythology in the University of the Pacific. 
With an Introductory Essay by Prof, Fritz Schultze, Ph. D., of Dresden, 
Germany. Philadelphia and London: J.B. Lippincott Company. 1904. 


The heroes and their deeds in these groups of legends are in part his- 
torical. They are associated with the momentous events in the period of 
the migration of the nations. There are several groups of legends, 
Legends of King Arthur and the Holy Grail, Parsifal and Lancelot, belong 
to the seventh grade. The first is the one in which the hero, Siegfried, is 
described. This will account for the strange characters, and for the con- 
trast between Siegfried and King Arthur “The maiden caught sight of 
the hero out-shining the other knights, as the moon in the heavens out- 
shines the stars. He seemed to her to be comparable to Baldur, the God 
of Light.” Next isa picture of a battle—“cruel spears, stone hammers, 
and lances flew hither andthither, Shields and lances break and blood 
flows in streams, battle-axes and swords dealt mortal blows.” Then comes 
the Dragon Rock, the Giant immediately fetches the keys, opens the portal 
and leads the hero through various corridors into a high, dome-like vault. 
Then the Giant said that above, on the Dragon Rock, there was a sword 
bidden, whose blade would cut through even the horny scales of the Dragon. 

Here we have a picture of Germany during the early heroicage. The 
temple, however, is a sacred place, the precious body was brought into the 
temple to be blessed by the hand of the priest. Siegfried’s noble life had 
ended. The story of Chreinhild’s revenge follows. 

The illustrations in this beautiful book are as interesting as the narra- 
tive itself. Wotan’s farewell to Brunnhilde is very beautiful and as full of 
poetry as the narrative itself. 
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The Chicago Evening Journal says: 


_> Among the students of this fascinating subject, a high rank must be accorded to. 
Rev. Stephen D, Peet, of Mendon, Ill., who for many years has devoted himself to 
its investigation. Through the medium of his bi-monthly Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal, Mr. Peet has kept the public informed of the progress made in his favorite 
study, and has from time to time embodied the results of his own and his fellow 
laporers’ investigations in substantial volumes. Such a volume, the second in s 
sertes bearing the general title of “Prehistoric America,” is now before us. Itis en 

titled “Emblematic Mounds and Animal Effigies” (Chicago: American Antiquarian 
ory and is a true encyclopedia of information upon the subject, * * ¢ J\* 
.' + S's ad ° This work, which is illustrated with hundreds of 
cian is devoted to such aspects of the general question as the religious charac 
ter of the mounds, the attitudes of the animals represented, and village sites and. 
clan residences, while the great question of all, “ Who Were the Effigy Builders?” 
is made a subject of a special chapter.e This chapter is perhaps the most interesting, . 
although it is obvious that science is nvt yet in a position to more than hint at ap 
answer to the question. At present the evidence seems to suggest that they were 
the Dakotas or an allied tribe. We recommend Mr. Peet’s thorough discussion oj 
‘wa subject to all who are interested in such mattera 
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By STEPHEN D. PEET, PH. D. 
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A SEconp EpITION of this book, containing FIVE 

NEW CHAPTERS and a large amount of additional 
material, has just been published. It brings the 
subject up to the present date and throws much light 
upon the Mound-Builder problem. 

Many large pyramid mounds of the Gulf States 
are depicted in the Work, also the relics which have 
recently been discovered are shown by the cuts 
furnished. 

There are certain problems still unsolved, but these 
are discussed in a candid manner. The question of 
the age of certain copper relics, and the character of 
the symbolism which prevailed, is also presented. 
* The book treats of the whole Mound-Builders’ Terri- 
tory, and brings before us the different stages of art 
and the different modes of life which prevailed in 
prehistoric times. 

The author holds that there was a contact between 
the Southern Mound-Builders and the so-called civil 
ized races of the Southwest, and that trade was car- 
ried on with all parts of the continent, but he thinks 
there was a decided difference between the hunter 
tribes and those which constructed the great earth- 
works which are scattered along the Ohio River and 
in the Gulf States. 

Tbe book contains about 300 illustrations, which 
represent the earthworks and relics very correctly. 

It is an interesting book, and one that will be 
valued for the information it contains. 

tt 


PRICE: $4.00. 
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